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Story Hour Readers Revised 


HE newest and most highly perfected series of readers for 
teaching the mechanics of reading and for opening up to 
young pupils the entire book-world. These four books are based 
on the best in modern pedagogy. Their rich content method is 
accompanied by comprehensive work in phonetics. Not only do 
they give all the instruction needed in the first three years but 
they also, through their charming literary style, reveal to the child- 
mind the unalloyed delights of good reading. 








important features: 
















1. The very small number of word-groups and sight words used in the 
earliest stages of the work. 


The systematic simplicity of its vocabulary. 


The sustained charm of its stories and verse. 






The orderly development of the reading matter in both thought and 
vocabulary. 






Phonetic work so presented that progress in it may be adapted to suit 
the varying abilities of pupils. 


6. The perfect articulation of the various kinds of work at every stage. 


= 


The enchanting illustrations, in warm color tones, drawn with a 
spirited handling of incident and expression. 


8. . A teachers’ manual so clear and simple that it can be used with entire 
satisfaction by teachers who have had no experience in the teaching 
of reading. 














ee ee 60 cents Book Two ..........72 cents 
Book One ............ 60 cents Book Three ........ 76 cents 


Teachers’ Manual .... $1.00 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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A MESSAGE OF 


ANDERSON ARITHMETICS | | ENCOURAGEMENT | 


FOR YOU 


Will be found in Suite 1102, Congress Hotel, at 
All the foundation material is the meeting of the Department of Superinten- | 

given. Supplementary work, that de- dence of the N. E. A., Chicago, 

vourer of time and strength, disap- February 24 to 28 


ears. . . . | 
P It is an account of the educational accomplish- 


Fifty per cent more drill material | | ments of the last half century that will thrill | 
. pees: z | you, not only on account of the progress made, | 
than ever before available, and new, but also by reason of the possibilities for the | 


interesting problems help to secure future that it holds forth. 

better results. In addition to this new book, Then & Now in | 

Sidi tints bale to be 5] , Education, by Caldwell and Courtis, we shall have 
andard tests help - cep classes | among others at our exhibit in Suite 1102, the 

abreast, and to determine instantly Schorling-Clark mathematics series for junior 


whether an ro is behind the high school grades, Davis’ Junior High School | 
hethe . Education, and an Individual Speller by C. W. 


schedule. Washburne of Winnetka. 


Save Energy 


Proved methods only are given. Be sure to ask about these books. 
A three-book series covering 
grades three to eight 
| 


| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco | Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 



































BOURNE AND BENTON’S 


STORY OF AMERICA 


and Great Americans 





The story of the history that great Americans had 
helped to make, and of the influences that have helped 
to make great Americans. 


The history begins with 1492 and continues to 1924. 
The great Americans noted are nearly 100 in number. 


Easy enough for fifth year classes. 


Cloth, 320 pages. Beautiful illustrations. Helpful maps. 


D. C. HEATH © COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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A STUDY OF THE SOUTH 


Mabel Carney of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has completed an unusual study of 
the South. It is not so much the fact that such 
a study has been made as that it has been 
made by Mabel Carney, the most competent 
student of country life hopes and fears avail- 
able for such a study. 

Here is a skeleton of her itinerary: In Vir- 
ginia, Milford, County Training School, near 
Richmond, and Normal School, Petersburg. In 
North Carolina, Wake County Teacher Train- 
ing School, Smithfield County Training School, 
Fayetteville Normal School. In South Carolina, 
Penn School, St. Helena Island. In Georgia, 
Spelman Seminary and Morris Brown College, 
both in Atlanta. In Alabama, Normal School, 
Montgomery. In Louisiana, Colored Normal 
School and Xavier College, both in New Or- 
leans, Baton Rouge, Southern University, 
Bastrop, Morehouse Parish Training School. 
In Tennessee, Memphis, Nashville, Colored 
Normal School, Fisk University and Peabody 
College. In Oklahoma, Norman, State Univer- 
sity, County Superintendents’ Convention. 

Miss Carney made this extensive trip for in- 
tensive study under the auspices of the General 
Education Board. 


HIGH SCHOOL EDITORS 


Journalism is an important feature of the 
up-to-date high school and the Convention of 
the Central Interscholastic Press Association 
at the University of Madison November 30- 
December 1, three and a half years from its 
organization, is thought to be the largest 
journalistic meeting in the world. There were 
761 editorial delegates representing 171 schools 
in eighteen states. 

The number of high school editors from the 
several states was as follows: Wisconsin, 348; 
Illinois, 126; Minnesota, 81; Indiana, 61; Michi- 
gan, 56; Ohio, 31; Iowa, 20; Missouri, 10; 
North Dakota, 5; Nebraska, 5; Kansas, 3; 
Montana, 3; Georgia, 3; Pennsylvania, 3; Mis- 
sissippi, 2; Oklahoma, 2; Kentucky, 1; New 
York, 1. A large number of teachers who are 
faculty advisers of student publications, as well 
as instructors in printing, attended the conven- 
tion. 

The meeting was addressed by Governor J. 
J. Blaine of Wisconsin, President E. A. Birge 
of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. Willard G. 
Bleyer, director of the Wisconsin School of 
Journalism, Professors Grant M. Hyde and 
E. M. Johnson of the Wisconsin journalism 
faculty, and Dr. John G. Fowlkes of the 
Wisconsin School of Education. Round-table 
discussions for editors of school publications, 
business managers of these publications, faculty 
advisers, and instructors in printing constituted 
a large part of the program. Personal con- 
ferences on method of improving their publica- 
tions were given for representatives of each 
school by members of the faculty and seniors 
of the School of Journalism. 

A contest for the best school newspapers, 
magazines, and annuals was held in which 
over 400 of these publications were entered. 
Certificates were awarded for the best publica- 
tions in various divisions, the schools being 
divided into classes according to size. 

The medal given by the Milwaukee Journal 
for the delegate who traveled the longest dis- 
tance to attend the convention was awarded 
to the representative of the Missoula, Mon- 
tana, high school. 





“TI pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States and to the republic for which it 
stands, one nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.”—New Flag Allegiance pledge 
adopted by the American Legion. 
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LONG BEACH’S RECORD 


Long Beach breaks all records in voting 
$4,500,000 for school bonds by a vote of twenty 
toone. Out of a total vote of 11,637 there were 
only 536 negative votes. This is by far the 
largest bond issue ever voted by Long Beach, 
and the nearest a unanimous vote recorded in 
any large bond issue anywhere in the United 
States. 

A new high school, to cost a million dollars, 
will be erected. A new junior high school to 
cost $700,000 will be built. Practically every 
elementary school in the city will be enlarged. 
Three entirely new elementary schools will be 
erected, and three more school sites will be 
bought, upon which, at present, no buildings 
will be erected. These three sites ‘are for 
future school expansion. 

There are three daily papers in the city, all 
of which gave enthusiastic support to the cam- 
paign. Not a single letter, communication, or 
editorial of any kind or description during the 
two months the campaign was on was pub- 
lished that had in it the least suggestion of 
criticism of the campaign. All of the papers 
gave without limitation of their space to pic- 
tures, cartoons, news items, and editorials. 

About 80 per cent. of all of the eggs sent out 
from jobbing houses to the retail trade were 
stamped with the words “School bonds, vote 


Oe 


yes January 15.” The high school girls 
stamped 108,000 eggs that went into almost 
every home in the city. 

The radio station of the Los Angeles Times 


broadcasted bond speeches that were heard all 


the way from New York to the Philippines. 

Automobile stickers with the words “ School 
bonds, vote yes January 15,” were used by the 
thousands. 

An aviator on election day flew over the 
city scattering thousands and thousands of 
dodgers. 

A sign board company donated ten of their 
largest sign boards located in the most con- 
spicuous places in the city. 

On election day one motor vehicle com- 
pany donated one of their largest busses for 
the high school band, which traversed the 
various streets of the city. 

On the morning of election day every child 
placed under the plate of his father and mother 
a little note which he had written in school to 


the effect that this was election day and 
father and mother’ should remember to 
vote. 


The beauty of all this is the fact that Super- 
intendent W. L. Stephens has the enthusiastic 
support of all the people, and this was one 
way they had of demonstrating it. 





FAMOUS MILK RECORD 


Arthur C. Nute, Snowden School, Memphis, 
Tennessee, has a noble record in school milk 
drinking. 

The Snowden School had 4,315 bottles of 
milk consumed by 600 pupils in one week. 863 
bottles per day. Nearly a bottle and a half per 
pupil, but they drink milk at two periods, one 
at 10.30 a.m. in the regular nutrition period, 
the other at 12.15 p.m., the regular lunch 
period. With each bottle of milk was served a 
graham cracker. It took a little over 100 
pounds. 

Prior to Milk Week they drank 480 bottles 
of milk per day; after Milk Week this number 
was increased to a regular 560 bottles of milk 
per day. 

The object was that every child should drink 
at least one bottle of milk per day. Six rooms 
responded to the appeal. To each of these 
rooms, for the cultivation of this health pro- 
ject, was offered the best ice cream and cake 
that the city of Memphis affords. 

The Clover Farm Dairy offered a prize of 
ice cream to the entire room which had the 
largest percentage of perfect weights at the 
close of Milk Week. This prize went to the 
grade with 71 per cent of perfect weights. 

In weighing and judging these children 
school nurse eliminated all personality 
stuck closely by the standards set by 
National American Health Association, and 
allowed a variation of not so much as one 
pound from the standard set by these national 
authorities. 


the 
and 
the 


On September 15 the percentage of perfect 
weights for the whole school was 15}, on 
November 23 it was 48}, making a gain for 
the school of 33 per cent. in perfect weights. 

Of the 629 pupils weighed—first at their 
entrance into school this year and last on 
November 23, twelve had lost weight. Of these 
twelve, one child took neither milk nor lunch, 
five other children took no milk and six others 
took no hot iunch. 

Seventeen children kept the same weight; of 
these eight children took neither school lunch 
nor milk, two others took no hot lunch, three 
others took no milk, foug others took both 
lunch and milk. It should be noted that we 
have had an epidemic of chicken pox during 
this time. 

During the first two months of school this 
year, excluding the twenty-nine above children, 
600 others who were tested, gained from one 
to eleven pounds each. A prize was offered to 
the boy or girl who had gained the greatest 
number of pounds in the two months. This 
prize, a two and one-half dollar gold piece, 
was won by Victor Lynch with a gain of 
eleven pounds. The average gain for pupils 
was six pounds in two months. 

Snowden School has forty-eight per cent. 
perfect weights after two months’ health work 
along the lines of hot lunches and milk. 

According to national standards, the normal 
gain for the normal weight child, in the whole 
of Snowden School should be 900 pounds; 
Snowden gained 3,600 pounds. 
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(CONCLUSION FROM I) 


We have been mistaken in thinking of spell- 
ing as merely an elementary subject, and in 
believing that the study could be concluded in 
the elementary schools. The returns from the 
field show that after much faithful endeavor 
this has not been accomplished. This section 
reviews and attempts to analyze the types 
of words misspelled, and certain reasons for 
the recognized failures. 


ONE CAUSE OF CONFUSED THINKING. 


Spelling appeals to different groups of 
teachers in different ways. This arises from 
our grouping of teachers according to the 
“grade” of their work. Some give their 
entire attention to elementary instruction, 
others to secondary school work, and still 
others to presenting a single subject to mature 
students. In discussing the subject, therefore, 
every teacher will think in terms of her own 
environment and experience. We know, of 
course, that the presentation of the elements 
of the subject accompanying the learning to 
read will require different methods from those 
applied to the analysis of the subject in later 
days. We shall think more clearly, then, in 
discussing spelling, if we remember that 
methods and means must change with the 
maturity of the student, with his accumulated 
knowledge of the subject, and with the par- 
ticular aim of that period of study. 

To avoid this difficulty, for the time being, 
let us discuss one period only. Let us think 
in terms of the students with whom we deal 
in the Junior High School and the High 
School proper. Let us remember their ability, 
their background, their experience, their en- 
vironment, and their state of mind. And here 
we pause a moment. 


THE MINDS WE TEACH. 


For, as teachers, we deal both with the sub- 
ject to be taught and with the students to 
whom it must be taught. Teachers often say: 
“T teach little children”; “I teach in High 
School”; “I teach college students.” The 
emphasis is different, the centre of attention 
in one case is the subject taught; in the other 
case, the minds to be awakened. The one 
teacher is likely, unconsciously, to centre his 
attention upon the subject to be taught; the 
other, upon the mind to be awakened and en- 
lightened. But it makes all the difference in 
the world in our conclusions concerning the 
teaching of spelling whether our mind is com- 
pletely fixed upon the subject matter, or 
whether we are thinking of the behavior of 
the student’s mind and the powers to be 
developed. 
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CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPELLING— (I1.) 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 


OUR OWN ATTITUDE. 


Those of us who have known college stu- 
dents intimately are constantly surprised by 
coming upon clear traces of the six-year-old 
in even the adult student. Yet many of us are 
very mature in some things and often very 
childish in others. Our brothers and sisters 
might throw light upon this truth and give 
abundant illustration of it! 

So it is with these beginners in High School. 
They are not yet wholly grown-up and yet 
they are no longer just children. The estab- 
lishment of the Junior High School has grown 
out of our increasing consciousness of this 
truth. We have at last learned that youth 
must be dealt with as facing forward, 

At this stage, then, we shall naturally ex- 
pect to find the survival of even childish errors 
in some students, and in varying degrees. At 
the same time, much has been learned and 
must be taken account of. The work to be 
done will be to some degree elementary— 
strengthening habits, giving a clearer under- 
standing where ideas are vague, using in 
writing words occasionally met in reading or 
in conversation, but not yet frequently written, 
and so on. 


THE WORDS MISSPELLED. 


The teachers who reported were asked to give 
a list of ten or more common words which 
High School pupils very frequently misspelled. 
These words, of course, came straight out of 
the foreground of the teachers’ consciousness. 
It sometimes happened that memory would 
cling to certain words required in history, 
science, or mathematics. But, ordinarily, the 
lists were strikingly similar, and the words 
were in most common use. As one followed 
the lists, the reappearance seemed inevitable: 
“Too, until, all right, coming, beginning, 
hurrying, stopped, tired, truly, know, believe, re- 
ceive, business, accept, except, college, separate 
(almost .invariable), disappoint, almost, its, 
writing, quite, lose, describe, disappear, who, 
whom, forty-four, privilege, allege, tragedy, 
judgment, salary, athletic, principal, occurred, 
grammar, recommend, convenience, grievous, 
Parliament, superintendent, accommodate, 
guarantee, prejudice, illegible, sovereign, em- 
barrass, gauging, liniment, schedule.” 

These illustrations, so familiar to all of us, 
are disappointing, of course. But in many 
cases, they are to be expected at this stage. 
A well educated, and properly “lettered” friend 
of mine frequently asks if there are two a’s 
in “separate”; or wonders why the word 
“knuckles” looks so queer without a “k” at 
the beginning! Certain words stand out boldly 
from the pages of friendly letters which we 
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receive, causing a smile, but not undue de- 
pression of spirit. 
MISSPELLED WORDS CLASSIFIED. 


As a matter of fact, we may expect these 
words which are misspelled to fall into certain 
groups, as they do. 

1. Familiar and Unfamiliar: They may be 
roughly classed as familiar or unfamiliar to 
the student; and by this we mean—just what? 
The student may readily recognize them in 
reading and may pronounce them clearly. 
They may have been presented in_ spelling 
lessons of earlier grades. This is surely the 
case with “tried,” “too,” “dropped,” ete. 
These are “familiar” words. 

Others, on the other hand, are not in com- 
mon use in the student’s vocabulary, even in 
speech; and they would not occur by choice 
in his writing, if he could help it. “ Allege ” 
is one of the latter group. It is a word which 
stands for maturity, and is almost the word 
of a specialist. The lawyer, in criminal court, 
finds it familiar; some of us, fairly well read, 
liave little use for the word in either speech 
or writing. Let us agree, then, that it is far 
more serious to misspell “dropped” than to 
misspell “allege,” even in High School. “ Par- 
liament,” “prejudice,” and “tragedy” belong 
with this group. They are “unfamiliar” in 
speech and in writing. 

2. Cheice of Words Difficult: Let us examine 
further and we shall find that some words, seem- 
ingly simple enough, are really difficult when we 
come to choose and to use them. The trio of 
““two’s ” (How shall we spell it?) confuses us 
greatly! They are three different words, but 
sound alike. In childhood, when learning to 
read, we take them frankly at sight as being 
different, and are helped to recognize them 
by the context. The rest of the sentence 
shows us what they mean, and it never occurs 
to us to remember their duplication in sound. 
But in writing, the thing to be said determines 
‘the choice of spelling—and behold there are 
three choices! 

It is perfectly clear that although failure 
at this point is extremely serious, it is not so 
remarkable as it appears on its face_to be. It 
dloes require some judgment, and some sub- 
jective consciousness, to challenge one’s mind, 
saying: “Now, which two (to, too, two!) do 
{ need?” Some minds are so built that this is 
a simple matter. In others, this power to 
examine one’s self comes only in maturity, or, 
sadly enough, not at all. Were you never 
asked, as a child: “Why did you do that 
thing?” Your instinctive reply was: “ Be- 
cause,” which satisfied you. You had not yet 
reached the stage when you could explain why 
you thought or acted as you did. This illus- 
tration is intended to help some of us realize 
that choosing the right word for any place is 
a much more mature and complex act than 
merely pronouncing a word at sight, or re- 
membering its letters in order. 
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Well, then! If we look through our failures 
in spelling, we shall find that we can make 
two classes of the words: First, those which 
require, in choosing, the exercise of a mature 
judgment; and, second, others which do not. 


‘The possessive plurals; the possessive pro- 


noun which consents to do without the apos- 
trophe;—these are examples of the maturer 
spelling. Proper names with their personal 
varieties of spelling—these are likely to be 
familiar only after much experience with tele- 
phone directories and that sort of thing. 

Let us not be too much depressed, then, if 
at this stage of our experience certain words 
are misspelled, because ill-chosen! They were 
presented for recognition in earlier lessons— 
and they should have been. But long acquain- 
tance and frequent use are required to master 
these words completely. Our experience shows 
that of these two essentials High School pupils 
have not had enough. We have not yet 
learned to be completely wise in the selection 
of our vocabularies. Shall we ever be? 

3. The Sounds of the Spoken Word as re- 
lated to the letters of the Written Word: 
For a third revelation, we must challenge our 
methods of teaching. If in the High School 
the words “tried” “dropped,” “ believe,” 
“receive” are still misspelled—being perfectly 
familiar in speech and having been used fre- 
quently in writing—there has been some miss- 
ing link; something has been wrong. 

Without entering further into a phase of 
the subject to be discussed later, we may call 
attention to the third classification of words 
and the reason for failure in one of the groups. 
Nearly all the words reported as failures are 
words of a difficult group. They vary from 
the completely phonetic use of letters. 

It has been generally assumed that it is not 
necessary to teach pupils to recognize in speak- 
ing the separate sounds of the spoken word, 
nor in spelling to observe the alphabetical sign 
of these separate sounds. Whenever it hap- 
pens, according to the customary behavior of 
the language, that the word varies from the 
most regular and purely phonetic form, errors 
in spelling multiply. And why? Because one 
may have two, three, or four guesses as to 
spelling, according to the number of equiva- 
lents or substitutes for the ordinary sign of 
a given sound. Take “dropped,” for example; 
we use two p’s, yet but one is sounded. The 
sound of long e is written ee in “sheep”; but 
witness “meat,” “recede,” “niece,” “ read,’ 
“receive”! In the word “come,” we _ use 
the silent e, which disappears in “ coming.” 
The word “try” ends with y, which is sud- 
denly converted into i in the past tense. 

All these variations in the behavior of letters 
are difficult. If we have failed in elementary 
teaching to lead the pupil to attend (with keen 
and alert attention) to the sign of the word as 
related to its sound, we shall always have this 
aftermath of dubious spelling. “Truth that 
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is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies,” 
Tennyson tells us. To half-understand the 
relation of letter-signs to the spoken word is 
worse than to have no glimmer of understand- 
ing. Better depend upon sight alone, and be 
done with it. ; 

But the real trouble is that the pupil gets 
a dim conception of phonetic relations with- 
out clearly knowing the large groups of words 
presenting an equivalent which differs from 
the ordinary. A great majority (one dares to 
say nearly four-fifths) of the misspellings are 
due partly, if not wholly, to this element of 
confusion. It is not the fault wholly of the 
language, but rather of our method of dealing 
with the language. Therefore, these failures 
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are not so unreasonable as they would appear. 
They may be cured at this period of greater 
maturity by a new approach to the subject of 
spelling, and by a conscious and eager search 
for the causes of our difficulties. Any class 
can be stimulated to this eager search for 
greater understanding if it appears as a step 
upward, and an element in the mature dealing 
with words that is to be expected of grown- 
ups. 
CONCLUSION. 

This, then, is our analysis of the failures re- 
ported from the field. There are certain diffi- 
culties to be met with in spelling. We must 


expect to meet them and must prepare to meet 
them. What are we going to do about it? 


ae 





M. L. BRITTAIN, president of Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology, former state superin- 
tendent of education, has one of the most 
desirable educational positions in the state. 
Georgia “Tech” is second only to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, with an en- 
rollment of three thousand students and a 
building program of $3,000,000. There are 
abundant proofs that Dr. Brittain was the 
man of the hour when he was selected for this 
responsible position, 

W. A. SUTTON, superintendent, Atlanta, is 
achieving many things in the third city of the 
South. Here is a sample of the definite pro- 
gressive functionings of the schools. He 
selected one of the large elementary schools 
and, through provision made by a prominent 
citizen of Atlanta, installed for a year a free 
dental clinic and medical inspection. The result 
was more than a thousand days’ attendance 
more than before and more than in other 
schools of the city. It was easy to know that 
these thousand days in school resulted from 
changed hygienic conditions. 

Of the children who had been repeaters of 
from one to two years in the two grades below 
and who would undoubtedly have repeated that 
year, only one repeated, and there was abundant 
evidence that the change was due to changed 
hygienic conditions. This is only one of many 
demonstrations of high progressive efficiency 
of the schools under the leadership of Mr. 
Sutton. 

GEORGE FE. SMITH, deputy superintendent 
of schools, Buffalo, is largely responsible for 
the remarkable achievement in adult education 
in that city. The State Department of Educa- 
tion in its annual report for 1922 reported 
10,781 men and 12,489 women, a total of 23,270 
enrolled in the adult classes. It is the policy 
of Dr. Smith to advertise thoroughly the 
opportunities afforded in these schools. Ad- 
vertisements are inserted in the daily and 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


foreign language papers for a week or two 
before the term begins. Posters in two colors 
are distributed throughout the city, especially 
in offices and factories where large numbers 
of men are employed. Children in the day 
school take home printed announcements of 


the courses to be offered in the evening 
schools. Moving picture houses have dis- 
played stereopticon slides advertising these 


courses for a week previous to the opening of 
the school. Dr. Smith has certainly demon- 
strated expert salesmanship of adult education. 


LILLIE A. WILLIAMS, one of the lead- 
ing personalities in the long history of the New 
Jersey State Normal School at Trenton, retired 
in 1916, when she had been for twenty-five 
years head of the department of psychology. 
She taught for forty-five years. Her fame as 
an educator, a writer, and a lecturer was estab- 
lished in many states. Her years of retire- 
ment were years of joyous activity of hand 
and mind, in which she went from strength to 
strength. She died in July, 1923. 

In memory of her distinguished service her 
fellow-workers honored her as a great teacher. 
“Her leadership in child-study was the work 
of a noble pioneer, whose trail has since be- 
come a national highway; and her devotion 


to noble ideals gave to her teaching an author- 


ity that became a profound and abiding influ- 
ence in the lives of those who learned from 
her.” 


MISS EVA MAY LUSE, head of teacher- 
training department of the Iowa _ State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, is spend- 
ing the year at Iowa State University for 
graduate work. Incidentally, but effectively, 
she has the direction of student teachers in 
the Cedar Falls training work in Mason City, 
East Waterloo, Jesup and Hudson. Miss Luse 
is recognized as one of the ablest professional 
leaders of the state. 
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A CITIZENSHIP FACTORY 


LUCIA AMES MEAD 


This month we celebrate not only the birth- 
day of the Father of his country—‘ the fine 
old English gentleman,” as Matthew Arnold 
said he always considered George Washing- 
ton to be; but also we celebrate the birth of 
him whom Lowell called ‘“ The First Ameri- 
can.” Born in the year when Gladstone first 
opened his baby eyes beside the Mersey, this 
railsplitter, whom the London Punch in 
tender, remorseful verse after his death called 
“true-born king of men,” began life in a log 
cabin in the Kentucky wilds. It was humble 
as the cowshed where the Syrian cattle were 
.Stalled when the Blessed Child was laid beside 
them in a manger. Today, three millions of 
Americans still live in the backyard of Ken- 
tucky and its neighboring half-dozen states in 
the Appalachian mountains almost as Lincoln 
lived in his boyhood. We are learning now a 
little more of this region of good Anglo-Saxon 
stock around which the tide of commerce and 
civilization has whirled, but through which the 
railroad is only now trying to penetrate. Here, 
like bees preserved in amber, men are living 
under conditions like those in Massachusetts a 
quarter of a millennium ago, but unlike the east- 


lax theology. A clerical friend of mine once 
related his experience with a school trustee 
who had been disturbed by the heretical teach- 
ing of a new schoolmaster who had penetrated, 
the wilds, and had taught the children that the 
world was round and revolved around the 
sun. All day long the worried man followed 
the parson on horseback on his rounds. while 
he expounded and justified the teacher’s theory. 
On entering a cabin he borrowed the grand- 
mother’s ball of yarn and knitting-needle and, 
lighting a candle to represent the sun, he illus- 
trated with these the diurnal and annual move- 
ments of the planet. The trustee seemed con- 
verted, but a year later, when the parson 
again visited the region, the man had _ back- 
slidden from science and returned to his first 
principles. “I made up my mind,” quoth he, 
“let God be true, though every man a liar.” 
Religious privileges are few and far between. 
One woman who had had few listened one day for 
the first time to the story of the cross, and the 
tears coursed down her cheeks as the agony of 
Calvary was depicted. After the sermon ended 
she asked the preacher when this all took place. 
“Oh, a long time ago, nineteen hundred years 








in big houses.—Charles F. Thwing. 





We find great souls dwelling in small houses. We also find small souls dwelling 








ern men of that day, not inspired with memo- 
ries of Milton and Cromwell and not guided 
by culture from the colleges beside the Cam. 
A sturdy, undefiled stock is here. Many a 
political Lincoln beside his fireside is devour- 
ing the scanty store of books and papers that 
even in these days of plethora of printed mat- 
ter are all that he can get. When the best 
road is the bed of a stream, and the mail 
must be carried thirty miles on horseback, and 
the mailbag is heavy, the easiest way to 
lighten it is to throw out newspapers. The 
* theology and customs of these regions belong 
to the time of John Knox. The duel and 
family feud are held almost as honorable as 
as when Scottish Highlanders settled questions 
of family honor in the only way known to 
them three hundred years ago. The spinning- 
wheel and loom are in every cabin, the food 
is fried in bacon, but the fare though coarse 
is offered freely to every traveler with the 
courtesy of an Arab sheik. Buttons, needles 
and scissors are precious rarities, and all but 
the most primitive implements are lacking. A 
self-respecting democratic people are these 
mountaineers, unspoiled by any vice but whiskey 
drinking, which latter by no means implies a 


ago.” Her sad face lightened. “So long ago 
as that. Well,” drawing a deep breath, 
“let us hope then there is some mistake and 
’twasn’t so.” Funeral sermons are reserved for 
the summer months, when friends can easily 
assemble to receive consolation for the loss of 
those who have been buried during the year. 
On one such occasion a man with his newly 
married second wife brought her to listen to 
the funeral obsequies of his first. “‘ Extension” 
teaching is making its way into the wilderness. 
One summer a group of young ladies pitched 
their tents upon a hillside, and the mountain 
folk flocked from far and near to learn. Sallow- 
faced women, who had fed their households on 
fried food since they were born, were taught 
to boil and broil and roast. Rows of people of 
all ages and sexes sat upon the hillside and 
iearned to sew—one man begging to be taught, 
that he might teach his wife who couldn't 
come. Big boys of ten or twelve who had 
never owned a plaything in their lives begged 
to come into the fascinating kindergarten class 
and learn to weave paper maps and mould 
clay pears and pigeons. “’Pears like we ums 
never knowed what it was to have a good time 
before you uns came,” said a household drudge 
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whose horizon had been bounded by her pig- 
pen and cabbage patch. Immense curiosity as 
to how their teachers lived brought callers 
before the six o’clock breakfast had begun. 
The kerosene-lamp stoves and army stoves, 
the folding cots, the plates, the bowls, forks 
and spoons of bright and light aluminum were 
in themselves a lecture upon domestic science. 

Sometimes “ Extension” teachers travel with 
cabinet organ and stereopticon, and give illus- 
trated lectures, and always to crowded, eager 
audiences. Noted scenes in America, historic 
pictures, the life of Christ, scenes abroad, and 
Berea College reveal by the magic of the lan- 
tern an unknown world and awaken wild long- 
ings and ambition to get to the source of the 
good things that are revealed to them. Berea 
College is a name probably unknown to 
English ears, but it stands for one of the most 


remarkable institutions in America. What St. 
Augustine and the early missionaries from 
Rome were to. barbarian England, such 


almost to these people was President Frost, 
the learned professor of Greek, who gave up 
his chosen work to redeem from barbarism 
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and never was life better given than in this 
constructive work of bringing two hundred 
years of science and civilization to this virile 
stock of pure English blood on which our 
feverish cities need to draw for future 
strength. The fathers of these youth fought 
for the Union on the border line of battle for 
four years and gave their all to save it, burn- 
ing their own bridges and despoiling their own 
fields in service to the nation. Money spent on 
these staunch folk accomplishes more than 
when spent on negroes or immigrants. Were 
one tithe of our effort spent on getting markets 
with an equal number of barbarians over seas 
turned to the development of these Americans 
close at hand, their rich natural resources 
would enable them to become better customers 
than we can get afar. 

Though in a southern state, this college, 
established before the war began, was open to 
blacks as well as whites; and only in recent 
years has the newly-revived race-prejudice 
taken legal steps to prohibit the few black 
students within its walls from studying with 
white ones. 














Nothing can salvage the world but education. The masses must be far more 
intelligent in a democracy than in any other form of government, but there must 
also always be very advanced training for leaders whose power will be no less than 
that of monarchs, although it will be the power of knowledge. 
yet for the future of the world is a constant supply of new knowledge giving new | 
power over both Nature and Man’s Soul.—G. Stanley Hall. 


More important | 

















this belated region. This man consecrated 
himself to the task of leading out from the 
bondage of ignorance and poverty almost as 
many as the pen of Abraham Lincoln freed 
from slavery forty years ago; he resolutely put 
behind him the dear delight of books, the 
association with men of culture and the power 
to make original contributions to the world’s 
knowledge of the classics. He chose to 
spend laborious days in contriving to provide 
shelter, plain food and instruction for those 
uncouth, eager young men and women who 
almost to the number of a thousand are clus- 
tering around him at Berea, at the foot of 
the mountains. Tuition is free, but it is a 
hard fight for most of them to raise the $100 
to cover their books and board. Most of them 
go without tea, coffee and butter, and some 
have toiled on foot a distance equal to that 
between London and York to reach the goal 
of their desires. One girl on arriving climbed 
over the gate, never having seen one before 
and not knowing its use. Every year the 
burden of raising a large share of the running’ 
expenses and of all the new buildings fell on 
Dr. Frost’s overburdened shoulders. 
“Life may be given in many ways 
And loyalty to truth be sealed 
As bravely in the college as the field,”"— 


iione may change a word of Lowell’s lines; 


The graphic articles on the “Quare Women” 
which recently appeared in the Atlantic have 
aroused new interest in these eighteenth cen- 
tury contemporaries of ours. “ Moonlight 
schools” have now for years mitigated the 
mental darkness and provided feeders for 
Berea. No longer at every commencement 
does the gathering of thousands result in 
bloodshed. All students are required to deposit 
their firearms at headquarters during term 
time. “Berea has done a heap for good 
order,” said an old mountaineer, “I mind when 
all this country was full of blackjacks and 
timber, and the folks as bad as they be naow 
in Breathitt (a county famous for its feuds), 
a-racin’ and a-shootin’ and a-drinkin’ and cavor- 
tin’ round generally. An’ naow, just look at 
these quiet homes and civil people. Hit’s 
Brear what’s done it.” Not only is Berea 
teaching the wisdom of the ages stored in 
books, but the fundamental principles of agri- 
culture, forestry, woodwork, printing, and 
domestic science, putting its scanty funds into 
good teachers rather than adequate buildings 
and sometimes crowding four students into 
one room as in the days of William of Wyken- 
ham, when Winchester boys were thus packed 
together. With a genius for administration 


and a heart as true to the plain people as was 
own, 


Lincoln’s President Frost took for his 
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supervision a region in Kentucky alone equal to 
the areas of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Berea is every year sending back to it hundreds 
of youth in whom has been instilled a love of 
order and of justice and new skill in master- 
ing nature. The beloved former president, now 
a semi-invalid, disabled before old age by his 
heroic devotion to his work, is still an inspira- 
tion to the students. 

When one remembers that the annual run- 
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ning expenses of one battleship in time of 
peace are more than enough to cover the 
running expenses of four such factories of 
good citizenship, one marvels that anyone 
should glory in this morning’s news that, though 
our former enemies are impotent, “ The great-. 
est armada ever to be gathered under the 
American flag—more than a hundred warships— 
will leave for the winter manceuvres §at- 
Panama.” 














To obey the law is te be a true democrat. If every man thinks every law must 
suit him in order that he shall obey it, he is not a democrat but an anarchist. The 
basis of good government is obedience to law as people have determined it to be. 
Young men should be trained to know that to be patriotic and democratic members 
of society they must realize what it means, not only what it means to obey, but to 
instill the act of obedience in others.—Chief Justice Taft. 4 














SIX LESSONS FROM THE GRIDIRON 


A TALK WITH COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


HENRY LOUIS SMITH 


Washington and Lee University 


A highly organized competitive game like 
modern football is a more accurate picture, on 
a small scale, of that later and more strenuous 
struggle called the battle of life. The methods 
and qualities that win success are the same in 
both, while the faults and weaknesses that ruin 
a player and spoil the team’s chances are 
identical with those which in after life spoil a 
business man and wreck a firm’s financial 
career. 

Every one of you is now in youth’s training 
squad getting ready for the “big game.” Soon 
manhood will be reached, the referee will blow 
his whistle, and you will be in the whirlwind 
rush of life’s gridiron struggling to reach your 
longed-for goal. Now is your chance to be- 
come not only expert in the rules and methods 
of the game but personally fit and trained to 
the limit. With alert mind, therefore, and 
resolute determination learn by heart and 
put in daily practice these Six Lessons of the 
Gridiron. 

First: the Lesson of the game; that the 
game of life, wherever and however played, is 
always and essentially a contest and its arena 
a battle field. That every path to every goal 
is always blocked by determined opponents and 
every yard must be fought for and won. That 
milksops and mollycoddles who are afraid of 
a scrimmage and want an easy job are of no 
use to any team. That the man who doesn’t 
play his very best is a traitor to the team and 
unworthy of his place on the field; and that 
the real glory of the game is not measured in 
gate-receipts but consists in the joy of battle, 
the overcoming of obstacles, the fair and final 
winning of a hard-fought goal. These con- 
stitute the Lesson of the Game. 


Second: the Lesson of the Coach; that 
wisely directed, long-continued, unremitting 
training is essential to success. A raw recruit 
will block every play and spoil the work of 
the whole team. Modern football is too rapid 
and complex for the ignorant and untrained, 
however strong and zealous they may be. 

So, in this age of steam and steel and applied 
science, is the twentieth century game of life. 
Its intricate machinery, its complex organiza- 
tion, its subtle processes, its stupendous forces 
cannot be understood or utilized by the ignor- 
ant and untrained. Let football experience, 
therefore, teach every youthful aspirant for 
future success the necessity of preliminary 
training. This is the Lesson of the Coach. 

Third: the Lesson of the Team; that no man 
in modern life can play the game alone. It is 
team-work that wins the game. Jealousy, 
envy, distrust, disloyalty—these lower the 
team’s morale, ruin its efficiency, and make 
success impossible, though every player may 
be, individually, a star footballist. 

So in the great game of modern life it is 
team-work that wins. The keynote of twen- 
tieth century activity is organized co-operation. 
Cultivate, therefore, always and everywhere, 
the spirit and habit of warm-hearted fellowship 
and voluntary co-operation, of unselfish and 
steadfast loyalty—loyalty to your school and 
your schoolmates, to your teachers and officers, 
to your home and home-folks, to your tows, 
your church, your friends—and above all to 
your team-mates, whoever these may be. Thus 
and thus only shall you be able to win life’s 
prizes without losing its friendships. This is 
the Lesson of the Team. 

Fourth: the Lesson of the  Training- 
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of pledge; that he who would win future 
e victories over others must first of all conquer 
of himself. That self-indulgence is fatal to suc- 
ne cess. That unless one is willing to overcome 
gh: his besetting weaknesses he can never make 
t- the team or win his monogram. That any 
he young American who cannot refrain during his 
training period from gambling, dissipation, or 
lazy self-indulgence is too soft and weak for 
Life’s gridiron. 

Fifth: the Lesson of the Daily Grind; that 
it is the daily grind that makes the star play 
possible. 

There is nothing more intoxicating than 
sudden triumph. When the bleachers are 
frantic with enthusiasm and the hero whose 
star play won the game is carried off the field 
on the shoulders of his worshipers, the lazy 
and weak-willed, the tin horn sports and side- 
line vocalists envy his sudden glory and call 
him a “lucky dog.” Yet there was no luck 
about it. Every star play in the great game 
is the clear proof and the logical culmination 
of long preparatory hours of dust and sweat 
and heart-breaking toil. No man ever became 
a star player by watching games, memorizing 
scores, or yelling from the side-lines. 

So in the great game of life it is the daily 
ing grind that will make the star play possible 
: when, on the wings of the wind, your swiit 


hat 
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Genius now as ever is one-tenth inspiration and 
nine-tenths perspiration. The sudden triumph 
is the fruit of long training and unremitting 
toil. This is the Lesson of the Daily Grind. 

Sixth, and last, is the Lesson of the 
Bleachers, of the delirious crowds and the 
frantic cheer leaders, of the brass bands and 
the megaphones. These teach the lesson of the 
bleachers, that enthusiasm is the magic wand 
that glorifies toil and struggle, uplifts and 
nerves the human spirit, makes supreme effort 
a supreme delight, and turns the hardest work 
into joyous play. 

So in the never-ending struggle on Life’s 
Gridiron. Would you find at once the secret of 
success and the surest guarantee of happiness? 
Then fall in love with your work. Would you 
transform life’s necessary toil into play, rise 
buoyant and hopeful from every defeat, keep 
the freshness of your spirit amid the dust and 
sweat of the arena, and cheat the benumbing 
years by finding for yourself the fountain of 
perpetual youth, then I urge you, cultivate 
from your early youth, as your permanent atti- 
tude of mind and heart, the divine faculty of 
enthusiasm, that joyous and hopeful love of 
your work for its own sake that makes life’s 
toil and drudgery only a part of the great game 
and by its divine magic turns the Daily Grind 
into a Daily Joy. Thus shall you coin into 





- opportunity arrives. The invariable price of life’s purest gold the Lesson of _ the 
pid success is sweat of body or of mind or of both. Bleachers. 
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lied WASHINGTON 
life. 
iza- ALFRED OSMOND 
rces Head of the English Department of the Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
nor- 
nce, The days and months and years that pass away We see again the scenes at Valley Forge, 
for Reveal more clearly to our sense of sight The bare and bleeding feet of men of mould 
rary The great men of the world who in their day Who, driven on by forces of King George, 
Stood out in battle for the cause of right. Are starved and freezing in the bitter cold. 
li time and tragedy corrupt and blight There Washington, the soldier strong and bold, 
mam The treasures that our hearts so dearly prize, Is kneeling in the drifted banks of snow, 
it is They also flood with streaming rays of light— Imploring God for fortitude to hold 
uSY, Absorbing mists that tarnish and disguise— His ragged ranks against a heartless foe 
the The noble deeds of those who have been brave and wise. That gathers all his strength to strike the fatal blow. 
ake 
may And thus the Father of his country stands Tell o'er the tale of how and when and why 
Upon a lone and lofty peak of fame. That man became the master of his fate, 
+ i The torch of liberty is in his hands And won a glory that will never die 
And flames of glory circumvent his name. In spite of all the thunder-storms of hate. 
wer The cynic’s head is bowed, his blush of shame The praises of the world have called him great, 
tion. Is but the crimson paintings of remorse, And shall the children of this chosen land 
here, While all the petty panderings of blame Let their devotions to his life abate, 
yship Are swept away by time’s resistless force Forget or fail to feel and understand 
and That scatters seeds of death along his trackless course. That men must learn to serve before they can command. 
and 
cers, O great, immortal shade of Washington! 
own, Behold the agonies of our distress! 
Il to Thy sons of liberty have fought and won, 
But doubt and fear the minds of men obsess. 
Thus If thou hast still the potency to bless, 
life's Inspire our spirits in this time of need 
his 1S- That we may exorcise the restlessness 
And sow in human hearts the kindly seed 
ing- That blossoms into flowers of thy redemptive creed. 
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PLASTIC EDUCATION 


HENRY FLURY 


The cobbler walks in dilapidated shoes, the 
carpenter lives in a shack badly in need of 
repairs, the window-cleaner needs a bath and 
the teacher, too often, is ignorant of what 
education means. These are sweeping state- 
ments, but, in general, hold true. The teacher 
is so busy imparting “knowledge” that he or 
she seldom has time or energy left in which 
to meditate on the meaning of the whole 
thing. To too many teachers education is an 
entity; I am tempted to say “fetish.” Clearly 
it is not that. Then what is it? 

If teachers would take the time to analyze 
the material that they are handing out to their 
pupils they will find, no doubt, that much is 
tradition, impression or opinion of “ authori- 
ties.” A human being is so constituted that he 
involuntarily seeks to establish a firm basis 
of certainty in his mental world. This re- 
sults in an attitude of mind resembling cast- 
iron. You teachers who have been in the 
game a long while think back and see how 
few of the things you were taught are still 
“true.” Of course the multiplication table is 
yet “worth-while,” to use a thoroughly im- 


inculeation of a heritage of opinion that was 
based on belief rather than on objective de- 
monstrable proof. They are beginning to see 
that we do not know completely what educa- 
tion is but rather we are beginning to know 
what we want it to be. Those who are in- 
tellectually honest confess that education is a 
point of view. Too much has that point of view 
been retrospect instead of prospect. Since it 
is a point of view, it should take into consider- 
ation that what we are after is not a hot-house 
product, but a normal, well-rounded individual 
with social proclivities and a good citizen. 
Making cogs for the industrial machine should 
not be our aim. 

If education is a point of view then it must 
be plastic. There must be more latitude per- 
mitted in making innovations and experiments. 
We cannot tell what means will give a desired 
result till we try them. Teaching is essentially 
an art, and an artist tries all sorts of devices 
to get a certain effect. “But,” the cry goes 
up, “we don’t want our children experimented 
on.” True, however, we are not going to cut 
their brains out and examine them under the 
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The most important function of the schools is not merely to teach facts and de- 
velop mentality, but to arouse and inspire the great vital forces of youth to thrift 
and industry; to lofty endeavor; and to service and sacrifice for God, country, and 


humanity.—Arthur M. Hyde, Governor of Missouri. 














becile and overworked word. We are still 
hanging on to a Euclidian geometry when 
there is more opportunity in later life for the 
use of analytic geometry. We fail to give 
them calculus in American high schools 
although it is given in England and is excel- 
lent training for the mind.* No attempt has 
been made in this country to adapt the sub- 
ject to the high school student, though I have 
a copy of an excellent little book by Sylvanus 
P. Thompson, F.R.S., entitled “ Calculus Made 
Easy” (Macmillan). Strange as it may seem 
it is there made as “ easy as pie.” 

I cite this instance to show how we could 
begin to think of making our education more 
plastic. Just because someone ages ago said 
we must teach Euclidian geometry is no 
reason why we could not drop it and substi- 
tute a more valuable mind-training subject. 

Those who are trying to think out what edu- 
cation means realize that in the past it has 
been a process of mental manipulations and an 

*“The Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education,” a report by the National Committee, The 
Mathematical Association of America, Ine page 46 
1923.) 

I advise every high schoo] teacher to vet a copy of this 
valuable and comprehensive report. J. W. Young of 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., is chairman of the 
committee, 


microscope. Your children have been in the 
past and are at present being subjected to 
processes, supposedly sound, that may be 
utterly ruining their mental power and elas- 
ticity. I sometimes think we are engaged in 
killing genius. 

Education must be plastic. It must be open 
to change. One of the changes I consider 
necessary is to give mental aptitude tests of a 
prognostic nature to determine the strongest 
capabilities of the child. Then instead of forc- 
ing him to muddle through something that 
nature has~ never fitted him for, he would 
be guided through those things that ring true 
to his native disposition and talents. 

Another change which I advocate and which 
I am glad to say‘is already well under way 
in many places is the plan of introducing con- 
crete studies along with abStract ones. Shop 
work or manual training offsets algebra, eco- 
nomics and sociology offset French or Latin. 
Here at Eastern High School, Washington, 
D.C., we have an automobile shop where the 
students actually handle and repair automobiles 
and get their hands dirty; a printing office, a 
woodworking plant, machine shop, domestic 
science department and even a modern laundry, 
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An attempt is made not only to relate the 
concrete to the abstract, but a healthy demo- 
cratic spirit and a dignifying of the work of 
the hand and head. In the physics department 
the student gets his abstract principles; in the 
automobile shop he finds their application in 
an everyday manner. In the chemical depart- 
ment the girls get a knowledge of acids and 
bases; in the domestic science department they 
put the knowledge into practice. The students 
study the structure of the body in the biologi- 
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cal department; in the gymnasium, where all 
students must report twice a week, they 
bring those muscles and tendons into active 
play. Not only are they being prepared to 
become healthy, sensible citizens of the 


future, but they enjoy every minute of the 
time they are in the school, and we have diffi- 
culty in driving them out of the _ building 
when school is over. They go about with a 
radiance and good humor which is giving us 
great joy. 








What’s the reason? 





The tortoise in the fable outran the hare. The plodder often far outstrips the 
genius. The just ordinary pupil in school frequently accomplishes the extraordinary. 


In running a race, solving a problem, or determining the right, there must be 
present the stimulus of encouragement—the strengthening push of approval—if the 
highest and best is to be attained. Plodder or genius, every child should have as 
his birth-right a fine aspiration made courageous by the spur of parental interest and 
thoughtful co-operation.—Savanna, Illinois, Education’s Parent-Inspirational Sheets. 




















SELLING SCHOOLS TO PUPILS AND PARENTS 


Superintendent John H. Herring, Lambert- 
ville, New Jersey, has his office in action all 
the time for the most complete achievement of 
every pupil. No language can adequately ex- 
press the significance of such painstaking pro- 
fessional leadership. The enclosed letters are 
sent five times a year—every two months :— 

ABOUT PUPIL DOING GOOD WORK. 

We are making a careful study of the progress made by 
pupils attending the public schools. In this study we find 
many of the failures are due to little or no outside study. 
We contend that it is absolutely essential that all pupils 
above the fourth grade ought to do some home work. 

On the other hand we find that the pupils who are doing 
good work are those who prepare their work. In going 
over the list of pupils we find that your son or daughter 
has attained a scholastic standing of A in number of sub- 
jects. 

TO PUPIL DOING GOOD WORK. 

In this day of big business it is important that people be 
properly trained to do the work well that they set out to 
do. As you know those people who are doing things 
worth while are the persons who are willing “to work hard 
while they work and play hard while they play.” 

It is indeed gratifying to me as I study the scholastic 
standing of the pupils of our schools to find that your rank 
is A in number of subjects. It clearly indicates that you 
have decided in your own mind that your school work is 
worth while. I wish to commend you for it. I hope that 
you will continue to do good work. I am sure that no 
student will live to regret that he has done his work well. 


ABOUT PUPIL DOING POOR WORK. 

We are desirous that all pupils attending our schools 
succeed in their work. We also recognize that there are 
certain factors that have much to do with their success, 
namely: Regular attendance and close application to work. 
We wish to co-operate with you in doing all that can be 
done for your son or daughter. 

Upon investigation of the scholastic standing of pupils 


in our high school I find that your son or daughter has 
made D’s in number and titles of subjects. 

We know that you do not wish this to continue, and that 
you will do all you can to improve his or her standing. 

These low marks are due to irregular attendance and lack 
of home study in practically all cases. 

Let us urge you to make a renewed effort to have your 
son or daughter do better work. 


TO PUPIL DOING POOR WORK. 

Industries all over our land are calling for persons whe 
are well trained to carry on the work. A great percentage 
of the people who are doing the hard, manual labor are 
persons who were not interested in their school work when 
they attended school. In conversation with them they will 
tell you how much they regret that they did not make the 
most of their opportunities. 

If you pause to reflect for a few moments it will occur 
to you that your parents are doing their utmost that you 
shall succeed. Then again your teachers are willing to 
advise and help you in any way. 

In going over the scholastic standing of our pupils I find 
that you have a rank of D in number of subjects. It is of 
no little concern to me and I feel confident that you will 
decide that you are not playing the game fair. 

Assume a different attitude toward your work. Work 
with your teachers. Show your parents you can if you 
will. 

The teachers who furnish Mr. Herring the 
data give individual attention to each pupil, 
and the whole school work becomes more 
nearly individual. 

The effect of a letter to a good pupil is 
most inspiring, while the one to a poor pupil 
makes it clear that he could do better work 
if he really tried. 

The letters to the parents are so worded as 
to make the home more interested in the 
school and the parents more helpful to the 
children. 


—— -« 
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PRIVATE GIFTS AND STATE UNIVERSITIES 


[Christian Science Monitor.] 


As an argument in favor of exclusively pri- 
vate endowment of institutions for higher 
education, it is often urged that gifts from 
individuals for special purposes or schools will 
be withheld from state-supported universities, 
that their alumni and others will rely on the 
public purse to provide funds, and that in this 
respect colleges that depend on and inspire 
private generosity have a great advantage 
over those that are otherwise financed. 

The well-known tendency of human nature 
to let the government pay for everything for 
which it can be induced to appropriate money 
lends plausibility to this theory. An examin- 
ation of the facts in a concrete case, however, 
will help to disclose whether or not the 
hypothesis works in practice as its proponents 
say it will. 

The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, has 
been sending out graduates for more than 
three-quarters of a century. It has been lib- 
erally supported by the state for more than 
half a century, and this support has been in- 
creasing in recent years. How has the theory 
in question worked there? 

After the State Legislature had been show- 
ing for some years increasing liberality toward 
the university there began about a quarter of 
a century ago the giving of money by alumni 
and others. This was small at first. Soon it 
developed large proportions. Now the stream 
that was only a rill has become a flood. The 
urge of what was going on at Ann Arbor has 
been twofold. The alumni, always loyal and 


admiring, winning greater material tewards 
through the education the state gave them, 
Were inspired by the sight of the generosity of 
the Commonwealth to devote an increasing 
proportion of their wealth toward iimproving 
the efficiency and glory of their alma mater, 
Here are a few of their benefactions in the 
last twenty years, which will show the grow. 
ing tendency among the graduates to supple- 
ment the liberality of the state. 

A library building replaced, when it was 
outgrown, by the present $500,000 structure 
given by the state; the Barber Gymnasium; 
the Hill Auditorium, seating 5,000 persons, 
a beautiful building for university assem- 
blages; the alumni memorial building, a clas- 
sic monument to their devotion; the Michigan 
Union, costing more than $1,000,000, built 
by alumni after designs by one of them 
(women graduates are about to start work 
on a similar institution, costing the same 
amount); the Clements Library of American 
History and Literature, an exquisite marble 
temple, collection and building being valued 
at $600,000; a law club, commons and dormi- 
tories, the first unit of which, begun recently, 
will cost $1,000,000 and for which eight units 
are planned; a nurses’ home, for which Sena- 
tor James Couzens has given a check for 
$600,000. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that what 
is shown in Michigan as to the theory of 
private gifts for a state-supported university 
would occur elsewhere. 





NEW EVERY MORNING 


SUSAN COOLIDGE 


Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new, 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautifu: hope for you — 
A hope for me and a hope for you. 


All the past things are past and over, 

The tasks are done and the tears are shed; 
Yesterday’s errors let yesterday cover— 

Yesterday’s wounds, which smarted and bled, 

Are healed with the healing which night has shed. 


Yesterday now is a part of forever 
Bound up in a sheaf which God holds tight, 

With glad days and sad days and bad days which never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their blight— 
Their fullness of sunshine or sorrowful night. 


Let them go since we cannot re-live them, 
Can not undo and can not atone, 

God in His mercy receive and forgive them! 
Just the new days are our own— 
To-day is ours and to-day alone. 


Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 

And :p'te of old sorrows and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin again, 
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I wonder what it is about printing that fas- 


cinates me? Is it as a boy I used to hang 
around the University Press in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, when I had played hookey from 
the old Washington School, or is it the remem- 
brances of the contents of the old scrap heap 
in the rear of the press where I picked out 
discarded type and set up ona home-made press 
the words: Captain Arthur Davis Dean? Or 
is it (and the taste comes back to me now) 
the jaw-breaking and gluing experience of 
chewing the sweet composition used on the 
rolls? Chewing gum was not as accessible 
then as now. 

Anyhow, printing today stands out to me 
as one of the best, if not the best, of industrial 
arts subjects. I have seen its expression in all 
the grades—the little child who laboriously 
works his tongue and little fingers in labeling 
CAT onhis childish composition; the fourth and 
fifth graders who cut linoleum blocks under 
the direction of the art supervisor, and illus- 
trate calendars, posters and English exercises; 
the boys and girls from ten years of age upto 
fifteen who print a school paper, and finally 
the youth of the trade schools who are learn- 
ing printing from the viewpoint of a vocation. 
Benjamin Franklin and his 200 years have just 


been celebrated. I wonder how many of the 


schools thought of Franklin as he thought of 
himself—Benjamin Franklin, Printer—this 
wonderful man who was type founder, ink- 
maker, bookbinder, engineer, stationer, mer- 
chant, book seller, author, editor, publisher, in- 
ventor, scientist, philosopher, diplomat, philan- 
thropist and statesman, and yet he called him- 
self BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER. 

Printing in the public schools has many vir- 
tues. Its primary one is the educational value. 
It may serve as a means of making a man out 
of a bad boy. It may serve as a means of 
motivating English as well as motivating chil- 
dren. It may serve as an education for the 
youth who makes it his schooling, and as a 
vocation for the man who makes out of it 
his life. Here are two little stories I picked 
up around the Bay of San Francisco, which 
illustrate two of these points :— 

PRINTING AS A MEANS OF MAKING A MAN 
OUT OF A BAD BOY. 

He was a ragged little chap in the printing 
class. Bravado, cunning and insolence were in 
his face. 

“Well! boy, what are you doing?” said I. 

“Can’t ye see, mister? I am printing this 
yere school paper.” 

“You are a saucy young kid.” 

“Sure I is. I am more than that. I am a 
thief. My father is a drunkard. My mother is 
a bad egg. I steal—steal—steal.” 
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“Proud of it?” said I. 

“Yep,” says the boy. 

Picking up the paper, I saw that he was the 
treasurer of this school project. “Do you steal 
the money you get from the advertising and 
the subscriptions?” I asked. 

“Not on your life,” the reply shot back. “I 
wouldn’t steal from that man Jensen for any- 
thing. He’s straight.” ... 


PRINTING AS A MEANS OF MOTIVATING ENG- 
LISH AND BOYS. 


A prosperous man of affairs came into the 
manager’s office accompanied by four boys. 

“IT want to get a press and a lot of type 
for these youngsters of mine. They are not 
going to be printers, but they are going to 
learn how to spell, to paragraph, to punctuate, 
and to keep out of mischief.” 

He wrote out a check for $1,000, and gave 
his home address. A competent printer, recom- 
mended by the equipment concern, gave the 
boys instruction. Every school lesson was 
set in type and printed. Consequently their 
school work was before them well expressed 
in cold type. They printed cards, programs 
and short orders. 

Five years later the father again walked into 
the manager’s office :— 

“T am ready to junk the equipment. It has 
accomplished its purpose.” .. . 

Next year when you have a Thrift Week 
remember that Franklin was the original 
thrifter. When you see a mangle remember that 
Franklin invented it. When you toast your 
feet on the stove think that Franklin started 
this idea of stoves. When you turn on the 
electric light remember that Franklin was the 
first electrician. When you praise Volstead re- 
call that Franklin was the original “ water- 
wagoner ” among public men. When you take 
out a fire insurance recall that Franklin was 
the organizer of the first insurance company. 
When your pupils study the Gulf Stream re- 
member that Franklin was the first to have it 
charted. When you get home an hour earlier 
from school because of daylight saving think 
that Franklin first proposed it. When you get 
the Journal of Education remember that 
Franklin organized our postal system. 

And then remember that printing is the 
oldest of the crafts, the most contributory to 
social welfare, the most comprehensive of the 
industrial arts, the greatest of aids to English, 
punctuation, spelling, paragraphing, applied art, 
and to the motivation of the school curriculum. 
Printing is not merely a subject—not merely 
the pepper and relish to the course of study— 
rather it is an education in itself. Benjamin 
Franklin, Printer—he knew. 


—_ 
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A NEW GROUP IDEA 


J. W. 
147 Kent Street, 

Albert D. Lawton had a very thoughtful 
article in the September 14, 1922, issue of the 
Journal of Education of Boston, entitled: “Is 
Real Democracy in Education Attainable?” In 
this article he aptly the dictum of 
Horace Mann that conditions are 
“the high water modern democ- 
racy and the low of the school 
system.” 

Mr. Lawton refers to the problem of serv- 
ing the needs of thousands of bright pupils in 
rural high and to the gap between 
the well-equipped city schools and the rural 
high schools so far as specialists and ordinary 
teachers are concerned, pointing out that a 
generation ago the aims and purposes were 
not so far apart, the difference in instruction 
being largely one of quality, while today the 
gap grows alarmingly greater. 

Mr. Lawton says that it isn’ a complete 
democracy that withholds from the children 
of the rural schools the same opportunity to 
prepare for college entrance that is enjoyed 
by the city scholars, and he complains that 
the college can make and is making the re- 
quirements of admission so exacting that the 
graduates of the rural schools are too often 
among those who are refused admission. 

Further, Mr. Lawton intimates that the small 
high school as now organized, is either unfair 
to the bright pupil, who is held back to keep 
the dull one in line, or he is advanced at the 
expense of the dull pupil. 

I wonder if what follows is any solution of 
this very interesting and important problem. 

With reference to the study of mathematics 
for example: There can be arranged some 
reasonable standard in this subject which is 
required to fit applicants who enter the Uni- 
versity, or even to High School standards. 

Then group together all the bright children 
in a number of rural into A classes 
and B classes so that these special mathemati- 
cal studies would in a measure unite all these 
A classes with the city scholars of the same 
type and permit the rural A classes and the 
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city work along identical lines. 
My the value of linking up 
throughout the smaller schools of the country 
all bright pupils in mathematics for instance, 
so that they would feel they were in a class 
by themselves, a state or county-wide class, 
even though in the school itself in other sub- 
jects they were held back by mediocre class- 
mates or the average of their fellow pupils. 
What can be done to put these young people 
in a class by themselves and let them feel that 
they are studying by virtue of superior ability, 
something beyond the average of their school. 
It isn’t my suggestion that we would 
classify the students in each rural school into 
“A” and “B” groups and work each school 
as a unit, but that “A” students in all the 
rural schools in a county or in a group of 
counties or a whole state might thus be 
grouped, linking them together by means of a 
button and a leaflet service that would help 
them study in class “A,” even though there 
were only five such students in a school, or 
two, for that matter. Those young people 


would take the regular course in the school 
and then have this extra course in the group 


body to which they would belong, much as 
students belong to the different societies in 
colleges and universities. 

A single teacher would still teach the school, 
but these “A” groups in different schools 
would have a chance to do more advanced 
studying through the group leaflets, which 
would be sent out by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

There might be a special student paper for 
this type which would still further link them 
together and develop the ambition to excel. 

Let a sense of parity with the pupils of the 
larger places grow in the consciousness of 
the bright pupils in the smaller places, for after 
all, brains are brains, and permit them to feel 
that they are the equal of the boy or girl in 
the better equipped schools in the larger cities, 
and that they were so recognized by the educa- 
tional authorities. 








to crime, waste and luxuries. 
Here are figures worth studying. 
with. 


accounted for by crime and waste. 


enough to offset such a drain. 





Almost one-half the income of the American people, it is asserted, is devoted 
Less than 1 per cent. goes to churches, 1 1-2 per cent. 
to education and only 4 1-2 for all the machinery of government. 

People who look to tax reduction as the panacea 
for all economic ills will find in these statistics a problem that must be reckoned 
More than 20 per cent of the money earned by Americans, it is claimed, is 
Surely no one expects tax reduction drastic 


A nation which fritters away for luxuries twice as much as it spends on invest- 
ments and which uses more funds in crime or dealing with crime than it pays for 
churches, schools and government combined, has some housecleaning to do before it 
complains about expenses.—Los Angeles Daily Paper. 
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PEACE THROUGH EDUCATION 


The Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club Project 
was approved by the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Southern Section, December 20, 1923. 
At the business meeting of the California 
Teachers’ Association, Southern Section, the 
following resolution was adopted :— 

“We believe it to be in the power of 
this organization, properly functioning, to 
establish the Teacher-Citizen Contract that 
will ultimately make of the community a 
working unit for national and then inter- 
national peace through education; and we 
further strongly urge that the several edu- 
cational communities represented in the 
California Teachers’ Association, Southern 
Section, take active steps for the immedi- 
ate formation of branch organizations to 
work jointly for this objective.” 

At the Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club 
luncheon December 18, Miss Jeannette Jacobson, 
president of the City Teachers’ Club, presided, 
and State Commissioner Augustus O. Thomas, 
of Maine, president of the World Federation of 
Education, addressed the gathering upon the 
subject of “ World Peace Through Education.” 

Miss Jacobson then presented her plan of a 
great civic project, which had been unanimously 
endorsed by the Teachers’ Club at their general 
meeting November 24. She 


proposed a 


Teacher-Citizen Friendship League to be com- 


posed of all the non-sectarian, non-political 
organizations of the city and individual citi- 
zens; the purpose of this organization to be 
mutual understanding and co-operation be- 
tween the educational and citizen groups. 

Twenty-six of the foremost non-sectarian, 
non-political organizations of the city accepted 
invitations to send representatives; and_ in 
most instances they were present as follows: 
Mrs. Charles H. Toll, Los Angeles District 
president of the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey. super- 
intendent of City Schools; Robert A. Odell, 
president of the Board of Education; A. 
Bent, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce: 
C. A. Fultz, Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association; Dr. E. C. Moore, director, Unive 
ity of California, Southern Branch; Mrs 
Myrtle Matters, Parent-Teacher Association, 


Roy Nimmo, Advertising Club; J. B. Dale. 


& 


Federation of Labor; Alexander Stewart. 
executive director, Civic Music and Art Asso- 
ciation; Oscar Lawler, president, Bar Asso- 
ciation; Miss Lloy Galpin, president, Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs; Mr. Bush 
of the Hollywood Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. 
Doris Eastman, Hollywood Women’s Club; E. 
A. Dickson, president of Men’s University Club 
and editor of the Evening Express; Miss Ida 
C. Iversen, president of Department of Class 
room Teachers of the National Education 
Association; Mrs. Turner, president of 
Women’s University Club; Mrs. Grantland S 
Long, president of the Ebell Club; Mr. Kelso, 
Men’s City Club; J. B. Monlux, deputy super- 
intendent the City Schools; Walter B. 
Crane, president of the California Teachers’ 
Association, Southern Section; Miss Ruth 
Sterry, Women’s City Club; representative of 
the American Legion; Irving Raybold, presi- 
dent High School Association; Charles J]. Fox, 
president of Principals’ Club; representative 
editorial staff, Saturday Night; Chester Han- 
son, Times; Mr. Morgan, Herald; representa- 
tives from the Examiner, Illus 
trated News. 


of 


Record and 

Miss Jacobson’s proposition was enthusias- 
tically received, and short talks in hearty en- 
dorsement were made by Mrs. Dorsey, Mrs. 
Toll, Mr. Odell, and Miss Iversen. 

The climax of the meeting came with the 
reading, by Miss Lloy Galpin, of the following 
message :— 

“The White House, Washington, D. C 
1925. 

“My Dear Miss Jacobson: Your telegram advising mi 
of the plan for the luncheon which the Los Angeles Cits 
Teachers’ Club is giving on December 1%, has 
ceived with much satisfaction. As you state the aims and 
ultimate purposes which mind 
greatly appealed to me, and I wish to express the hope 


December 6, 


been re- 


you have in they have 


that the movement you are inaugurating may achieve th 

fullest measure of success. 

“Most sincerely yours, 
“Calvin Coolidge.” 


Resolutions were read and adopted that the 
that 


mass 


proposed organization be formed, and 


members of all the various clubs hold a 
1924, for the perfecting 


meeting February 11, 


of plans. 
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A RHYME OF MONTHS 


MAUD MOORE 


Thirty days we give September, 


April, June, and November; 


We give the others thirty-one— 
All but February, which alone 

Has twenty-eight, till leap-year time. 
When we give it twenty-nine. 


And Leap-Year is the year that we 


Divide by four evenly, 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS AND TUBERCULOUS 
CHILDREN’ 


J. A. MYERS, M.D., PH.D. 


Medical Director of the Lymanhurst School for Tuberculous Children, Assistant Professor of Preventive Medi- 


cine and Public Health, University of Minnesota. 


It is only since 1882 that we have known the 
cause of tuberculosis in man. At that time it 
Was announced that an extremely small or- 
ganism, designated tubercle bacillus, 
responsible for the disease already 
as tuberculosis or consumption. A little 
later it was shown that this germ was 
responsible for tuberculosis not only in man 
but also in animals, particularly hogs and cattle, 
and that the germs from diseased animals 
might be transmitted to the human family, 
particularly to little children. Therefore, in 
dealing with tuberculosis in school children, 
we must consider that they may become in- 
fected not only from other tuberculous individ- 
uals, but also from the products of tubercu- 
lous animals, such as milk, beef, and pork. 

In one American city it has been shown that 
in every thousand school children, one is :ll 
enough from tuberculosis to require hospital 
care, while a much larger number require 
special care outside of a sanatorium. In an- 
other part of America it has been shown that 
one per cent. of school children and young 
adults have active tuberculosis requiring hos- 
pital care. 


was 
known 


were productive of a special school for tubercu- 
lous children dedicated less than two years 
ago. The building site was donated by G. R. 
and F. W. Lyman; hence, the school has been 
designated Lymanhurst. The building was 
erected by the city to be used as the children’s 
department of the Minneapolis General Hos- 
pital. For certain reasons, however, the Board 
of Public Welfare decided to permit the Board 
of Education to use this new building as a 
school for tuberculous children. The Board 
of Public Welfare provides equipment for the 
medical and nursing care of the children, while 
the Board of Education provides for the edu- 
cational facilities. Too much could not be 
said for the members of these boards, for they 
have done and are doing all in their power for 
the tuberculous school children of Minneapolis. 

Children may be admitted to the Lymanhurst 
School through private physicians, various dis- 
pensaries in the city, and the Lymanhurst Out- 
patient Department. Any. teacher, nurse or 
school physician of any school is requested to 
insist upon examination of all children in whom 
they suspect tuberculosis. If the families are 
financially able to employ a private physician, 











Some of the most hollow talk about political, social, and religious problems comes 
from distinguished specialists—Glenn Frank, Editor the Century. 








In the city of Minneapolis there are approxi- 
mately seventy thousand school children. If 
only one in every one thousand require hos- 
pitalization, it is obvious that seventy such 
cases exist, and if only one in every one hun- 
dred requires special schools for the tubercu- 
lous, it is obvious that seven hundred such cases 
exist. A scientific study of tuberculous school 
children was begun a little less than two years 
ago. At that time there were one hundred and 
twenty-three reported cases among school chil- 
dren on record in the office of the Public 
Health Department. Our state laws require 
that such excluded from school. 
Therefore, it was evident that these children 
for the most part would lose their educational 
advantages. 


children be 


In this city, most favorable conditions exist; 
viz., our Commissioner of Health, Dr. Harring- 
ton, is also director of hygiene of the school 
board. Furthermore, the Board of 
the Public Welfare 

admirably. These favorable 
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Minneapolis Special Teachers’ As 


they are advised to see their family physician. 
Otherwise, they may be taken to a clinic or 
dispensary for the indigent. The state law 
requires the physician to report all cases of 
tuberculosis to the Public Health Department. 
Children of school age who are reported are 
excluded from their regular schools and ad- 
vised to report to the Lymanhurst School. 
Upon admission to the Lymanhurst School 
complete physical and X-ray examinations are 
made and the children are carefully observed 
for symptoms of progressive tuberculosis. If 
disease of a progressive nature is found, par- 
ticularly if there is danger of others becoming 
infected, a hospital for tuberculous children 
is recommended. If a_ tuberculous process 
is found which at the present time is not pro- 
gressing and which does not constitute a 
menace to others, the Lymanhurst School for 
Tuberculous Children is recommended. It must 
be understood that children of this latter group 
are not capable of transmitting the disease 
either to other children or teachers at the time 
of admission; however, they are potentially 
active cases and may become spreaders of the 
disease at any time. For this reason, tempera- 
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ture and weight records are kept and the 
children are constantly under close medical 
supervision during their stay in the school. 
When the medical staff decides that the disease 
is apparently cured, the children are trans- 
ferred to the Trudeau open-air school, then 
back to their regular school when their physi- 
cal condition permits. 

In the Lymanhurst School for Tuberculous 
Children we attempt to control the spread of 
tuberculosis by isolating the potentially infec- 
tious cases from children in the regular school; 
(2) to detect any physical condition besides 
the tuberculous disease which may in any way 
jeopardize the health of the child and prolong 
the period of convalescence from tuberculosis ; 
(3) to remove any such physical condition at 
the earliest possible time; (4) to provide the 
proper dietetic and hygienic treatment so as to 
keep the resisting powers of each child at the 
highest possible level; (5) to train the childrea 
as regards correct living so as to prevent dis- 
ease in post-school days; (6) to provide regu- 
lar school education so that each child may 
later earn a livelihood and lead a happy and 
useful life. 

It is to be expected that some of these chil- 
dren with non-progressive tuberculous lesions 
will develop progressive disease, break down 
and become infectious. This is true particu- 
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again the undernourishment may have been 
a contributing factor in the development of 
tuberculosis ‘and certainly the chances of com- 
plete recovery are greatly reduced under this 
condition. Therefore, special nourishment is 
provided for all children enrolled in the Lyman- 
hurst School. On arriving at the school build- 
ing in the morning they receive a cereal with 
sugar and milk. At the recess period they are 
served cocoa; at noon they are given a full 
dinner consisting of easily digested foods; and 
before leaving the building in the afternoon 
they are allowed a cereal with sugar and 
milk. The total amount of food each child 
receives at school during the day has a caloric 
value of approximately 1,400. It is remarkable 
how most of the children gain in weight after 
admission to this school. 

All children must spend one hour resting on 
a cot after the noon meal. Each child receives 
three baths per week in winter and a daily 
bath in summer. They are taught to keep the 
mouth and teeth clean. On the playground 
they learn to play games that are not too 
strenuous for their physical condition. It 
would seem that very few children could carry 
out such a schedule for months or years with- 
out having it become such a part of them that 
they will go through life demanding the proper 
diet and practicing hygienic living, thus pre- 








There is no good but knowledge, and 





no evil but ignorance.—Socrates. 








larly if they are living under ordinary condi- 


tions of life. If such cases are under close 
nursing care and medical supervision as in the 
Lymanhurst School, they will be detected be- 
fore many other persons have been exposed, 
whereas, if they are in the regular schools they 
may expose large numbers of other persons 
before their conditions are detected. There- 
fore a special school for tuberculous children 
is a powerful factor in controlling the spread 
of tuberculosis, and if it does only this, its 
existence is more than justified. 

Children with tuberculosis frequently fall 
heirs to other physical disturbances and de- 
fects. In some cases it is possible that tuber- 
culosis is a result of such disturbances and 
defects, and in all cases it is certain that they 
contribute very definitely to a prolonged con- 
valescence from tuberculosis. Such disturbing 
factors should be detected and removed at the 
earliest possible time. This is one of the 
reasons we have on the Lymanhurst medical 
staff more than twenty doctors representing 
many of the medical specialties. 

Many children admitted to a special school 
for tuberculous children are not receiving the 
Proper food rations at home; consequently, 
they are very definitely undernourished. Here 


venting many of the ravages of disease. 

Nothing about the special school for tuber- 
culous children is more gratifying than the 
fact that the children are able to continue 
their mental development while they are over- 
coming their physical handicaps. In_ the 
Lymanhurst School, since its beginning, but 
three children have failed to be promoted 
at the usual time despite the numerous in- 
terruptions on the part of nurses and physi- 
cians and not infrequent absences on account 
of physial conditions. 

At this time, I cannot refrain from paying 
tribute to the most excellent work which the 
teachers in the special schools are doing. I 
know of no work which requires a more true 
American spirit. They are making real sacri- 
fices when they turn from the perfectly nor- 
mal child, who is easy to teach, to the tuber- 
culous, the deaf, the blind, and the crippled, 
who may, in a few instances, jeopardize their 
very health and in many instances render their 
life work much more difficult and unpleasant. 
Yet, when they approach the end of life’s 
journey and look back over the past from the 
viewpoint of usefulness and satisfaction, I 
wonder if their extra reward will not more 
than compensate for their sacrifices. 
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[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


MABEL M, ANDERSON, BOSTON 


THE THREE H’S OF EDUCATION 

We are in the habit of saying that men, and 
therefore growing children, have a_ threefold 
nature: mental, moral and physical. If a man 
is subject to this threefold need to round out 
his life and make it worth living, nothing could 
be clearer than that such ministry as_ the 
school is ordained to give should serve these 
three needs in proper balance, writes Warren 
E. Howell in The Watchman Magazine. This 
trinity of needs can be tersely defined as those 
of the head, the heart, and the hand. These 
are the three H’s of true education. 

The fatal doctrine of the three R’s creates 
the impression so dominant today that educa- 
tion has chiefly to do with informing the 
mind and whetting its facilities. It worships 
at the shrine of the book and its multitude of 
accessories found in the modern schoolroom. 
It generates an almost criminal neglect of the 
needs of the heart and of the hand, and strews 
the pathway of life with many a human 
wreck that might have been spared. 

messin 
MUSIC NOTES FROM THE SCHOOLS 

On a recent visit of Sousa’s Band to Bangor, 
Me., the high school band played with the 
Sousa forces under the baton of the march 
king. The Mount Vernon, N.Y., High School 
presented Gounod’s “ Faust” under the direc- 
tion of Russell Carter, now state supervisor of 
music. 

Milwaukee schools have nearly 2,000 boys 
and girls in bands and orchestras. There are 
seventeen bands in the grade schools. The 
school board has been buying some of the 
most expensive instruments. 

Advise your talented music pupils to study 
the organ. There is a wide field, now the 
organ has become so established in the movie 
theatres, and the pay is ample.——Music Educa- 
tion. 

enadinene 
THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDER 

In the fall number Miss Berry makes an 
urgent plea for the Girls’ School. It has been 
six years, she says, since we have had any- 
thing new for the Girls’ School. We have four 
times as many boys as we have girls. Why 
can’t the Girls’ School grow? The simple 
little log houses there would burn to the 
ground in a few hours. We must have sub- 
stantial fireproof buildings for the girls. We 
have turned away hundreds this term. If we 
cannot take them when they wish to come, 
they do not wait as the boys do until there 
is room for them, but marry quickly and drift 
from one cabin to another. It would mean 
so much to them to come here and learn the 
things we teach on homemaking. We 





must have more girls next year. Can’t you 
invest in them? 

Another need is a library building, a place 
where students and faculty can sun their souls 
and enjoy the companionship of books. There 
is to be a campaign for a library. Pupils and 
teachers will do what they can and it is hoped 
that every friend of the school will contribute 
something, either great or small, toward the 
fund. The school address is Mount Berry, 
near Rome, Ga. 

aemnypennie 

Millions are spent for peace and billions for 
war while war continues and Europe starves.— 
The Watchman Magazine. 

‘aside 
PROGRESS AND NEEDS OF THE BALTIMORE 
SCHOOLS 

In 1921 sixteen major recommendations were 
made by the Director of the Baltimore Survey 
to the Board of School Commissioners. The 
November, 1923, number of the Bulletin of 
Education restates them and records the prog- 
ress made toward their fulfilment. 

Legislation has not yet been enacted to give 
the Board a larger degree of control over the 
finances of the school system. 

A revision has been made in the system of 
requisitioning emergency supplies and in the 
accounting system. 

The department of physical education and 
hygiene has been reorganized under the divi- 
sions of physical training, health instruction, 
health service and remedial hygiene. 

A director of vocational education has been 
appointed and a partial program established. 
A junior high school plan has been developed 
and the work of the senior high schools uni- 
fied. Systematic examination and reclassifica- 
tion of gifted and backward children has been 
inaugurated. Courses of study for the grades 
have been revised. 

The attendance at the training school has 
increased more than 50 per cent. since 1918- 
1919. Finally a director of Americanization 
has been appointed and an extensive and sys- 
tematic scheme of promotion of the work has 


been provided. 
——_O—-—— 


BIBLE STUDY IN MICHIGAN SCHOOLS 
Realizing the need for a more systematic 
and effective program of Bible study, the State 


Teachers’ Association of Michigan in 1921 ° 


appointed a committee to investigate the ad- 
visability and desirability of establishing 2 
plan for the State of Michigan whereby high 
school credit might be given for outside Bible 
study. 

In conjunction with the State Department of 
Public Instruction the committee worked out @ 
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program and presented it to the association. 
The plan provides that any religious or other 
institution having pupils in a Michigan high 
school shall be entitled to teach the Bible with 
a view to credit in such high school with full 
liberty in all matters of interpretation and 
tenets of belief. Each high school operating 
under this plan shall maintain a Co-operating 
Department of Biblical Literature and In- 
struction which shall render any assistance 
possible in helping outside institutions to attain 
greater efficiency in standards and methods. 
The department shall compile and grade all 
papers in order to insure uniformity in the 
work. The standards of instruction for 
teachers in the high school and co-operating 
institutions shall meet all the requirements of 
regular teachers in high school subjects. 

The syllabus for the first two years includes 
the study of Great Old Testament Characters 
and Bible Narratives as Literature. These sub- 
jects are treated analytically with topics and 
questions and a review of texts and memory 
passages with map work. 

The next two years are devoted to the Life 
of Christ and the Christian Church, and the 
last two years are given to the study of the 
Hebrew nation. The Bible as Literature is 
studied throughout the entire course. 

The syllabus was prepared by Etta R. Wil- 
bur, Nina E. Bristol and Emma M. Lott, 
teachers in the Lansing High School and all 
prominent in Sunday school work. 

eneiinnes 


PALMER PENMANSHIP IN BOSTON 


The department of penmanship in Boston has 
been placed in the care of Assistant Superintend- 
ent Arthur Gould. Mr. Gould was formerly one 
of the most popular principals in the city and 
has first-hand knowledge of classroom prob- 
lems in this subject, so that the teachers feel 
that they are simply working with a sympathetic 
friend. Miss Bertha Connor still has charge 
of the practical end of the subject and at a 
tecent conference with the teachers she gave 
this outline of the six considerations which 
must be given to the acomplishment of the 
third stage in the development of modern 
handwriting: First, conscientious preparation 
of the daily lesson based on needs of the class; 
second, giving full time allotted to the sub-, 
ject daily; third, the five-step presentation of 
mstruction; fourth, grouping of pupils, use of 
monitors, socializing; fifth, incentives; sixth, 
correct understanding and use of the Gradient 
test to develop power of self-criticism on the 
part of the pupils. The emphasis is to be 
placed on the first, third and sixth considera- 
tions. 

Fidelity to the foregoing, says Miss Connor, 
is necessary to the carrying of the majority of 
pupils from the second stage in the develop- 
ment of modern handwriting, that is, the apply- 
ing of muscular movement in all applied work, 
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Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
B-48 5-18 











to the third stage, that of obtaining a finely 
controlled letter formation and power of self- 
criticism on the part of the majority of pupils. 
Many classes in the city received 100 per 
cent. in the Gradient tests for 1922-1923, show- 
ing that these considerations if followed con- 
scientiously do bring the desired results. 


—o—— 


The December number of the Cushing Acad- 
emy Breeze (Ashburnham, Mass.) is a live 
issue in spite of the fact that on October 18 
fire destroyed part of the main building in 
which the Breeze room was located. To the 
joy of everyone the vine-clad tower still points 
skyward and its clock still strikes the hours. 
In‘ fact, it continued to strike during the five 
hours of the gallant fight which the students 
and fire departments made to save the rest of 
the school property. 

Dr. Cowell, the principal, stood the shock 
of Cushing’s third disastrous fire remarkably 
well, and at eleven o’clock that night was 
planning for continuance of school work in the 
town hall. When morning came he was at his 
post in chapel as serene and steady as though 
his slumbers had been long and care free. 
Thus to carry oneself in the midst of appar- 
ent disaster, said the Boston Herald in its edi- 
torial, betokens a great courage and a great 
faith. 
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PERFECTION IN TEACHERS. 
[Indianapolis Star.] 

Now they are saying that school teachers should be 
physically perfect. Of course they should. All men and 
women, and of course children, should be physically per- 
fect, but only a small proportion can be counted in that 
fortunate class. Just look any day for half an hour at 
the pedestrians who pass your window and report on the 
number of even seemingly perfect beings who go by. 

The first man is hollow-chested and cadaverous, the next 
is stoop-shouldered, the next too stout, and the fourth too 
scrawny. About half the young women who might ap- 
proach the 100 per cent. mark so carry themselves that 
one shoulder is higher than the other. There goes a woman 
of, say, thirty-five, with three chins, and with her is a man 
of the same age of the type Charles Dana Gibson is fond 
of drawing—long of leg, erect, square of shoulders and 
with flat back, the kind of man that gets into clothing 
advertisements and who was made to accompany the Gib- 
son girl of heroic proportions instead of short, fat ladies. 
He is perhaps near enough to physical perfection to be an 
acceptable teacher, other qualifications being equal. 

Of course the mere casual observer can not know all. 
When a physician passes on the physical condition of a 
fellow being he does not consider classic or other measure- 
ments or proportions, but inquires into the subject’s health. 
If the wiseacres who are laying down the standards for 
teachers want health as well as fine bodily development for 
the educators of the young, as of course they do, they are 
likely to be surprised to find that a woman with superflu- 
ous chins is one of the most successful and popular of 
teachers, and is only matched by a scrawny lady who is a 
very dynamo of energy. And if you are on intimate terms 
with the gentleman of the broad shoulders and flat back, 
there is no cause for surprise if he confides to you that 
he has a weak heart or a “delicate stomach” or other de- 
fective organ that interferes with his activities. 

In these modern days teachers are required to have a 
mental equipment far beyond the three Rs, acquaintance 
with which once sufficed. They must know something of 
all the sciences; they must know far more about literature 
than the average examiner ever dreamed of; they must be 
experts in child psychology—the kind that is learned in 
books, not from the child itself. They may not formally 
teach physiology, astronomy, chemistry, botany, zoology, 
but though they are instructing only the infant mind, they 
must have an intelligent acquaintance with these and other 
sciences and subjects in order to bring casual instructive 
references before their small pupils with the plastic minds. 
In addition to the higher branches of learning teachers 
must be posted on current events if the leisurely educators 
anxious to find something for them to do are permitted 
to lay down the law. 

Now one of these educators comes forward with an air 
of authority to say that physical perfection must be added. 
And of course having acquired this perfection teachers will 
be glad to instruct their pupils the art of securing it. A 
course for bodily development should be established in 
every school, it is asserted. Children should take their 
physical exercise out of doors in all weathers, and swim- 
ming and racing be among their sports. The arrange- 
ment of hikes for Saturdays is suggested, of course with 
the teacher to lead. Being physically perfect, she will 
naturally serve gladly. We do not demand much of our 
teachers, do we? 

—— a 

Seventy-five hundred motor cars were stolen in eighteen 
states in the mid-West section of the United States during 
twelve months. The average of recoveries for all makes 
of cars was slightly less than fifty per cent., the percent- 
age varying widely, according to state and make of car. 


WORK IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
M. L. H. 

The question is often asked of those who are interested 
in humane education, why so much emphasis is placed on 
the work in the schools. President Coolidge while he was 
still Vice-President said :— 

“The education of the race is never accomplished. It 
must be gone over with each individual and it must con- 
tinue from the beginning to the ending of life. Education 
is primarily a means of establishing ideals. Its first great 
duty is formation of character. 

“We must remember that we have not only the present 
but the future to safeguard; our obligations extend even 
to generations yet unborn.” 

So, again we repeat, that the hope of the future is in 
the youth of our country, as our future leaders, as well 
as our future criminals, are in the schools today. The 
teacher who has vision, and who can direct the minds of 
those under her care toward all that is best and noble in 
thought and action, can help crowd out that which is base 
and ignoble. The victory to be won is well worth the 
effort made. 

Justice and kindness to every living creature, animal as 
well as man, if properly interpreted to the youthful mind, 
will without doubt, create a thought condition which will 
make for a more humane and peaceful world. 

a, 
THE PACE THAT KILLS. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson states that the pace that kills 
is—a crawl! The doctor declares that more men rust out 
than wear out. Hard work seldom kills men, unless a 
burden of worry is added. But the slow pace counts its 
victims with never ceasing regularity. Just as surely as a 
man begins to slow down, to “take things easy,” he be- 
gins to rust, like a piece of idle machinery. And soon 
his days of usefulness are done. He is treading the pace 
that kills. 

—o—_—. 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA COST SEVEN THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS. 

After a searching inquiry it has been estimated that tt 
cost $7,250 for Christopher Columbus to discover America. 
The explorer was paid about $320. Luis Santangel, a 
nobleman, and not Queen Isabella, of Spain, provided 
most of the money to outfit the three ships and pay the 
sailors, who were seeking a new route to Asia, says the 
investigator. The Pinzons, who commanded two of the 
ships, were paid $130 each, and a common seaman got $29 
for the voyage. 

sl aa 

Four special trains, carrying $12,000,000 worth of silk, 
the largest and most valuable ever to cross the continent, 
arrived in Chicago January 2 and 3. The consignment 
came from the Orient by way of Seattle, and will be run 
through to New York intact. The silk is being trans- 
ported in baggage cars and the trains are being operated 
on faster than regular passenger train time, the run from 
Seattle to Chicago being scheduled at sixty-eight and a 
half hours. 

————— 

New York is to have a thirty-five-story office building 
costing $20,000,000, occupying a whole block from 32d to 
33rd_ street between Fourth street and Lexington avenue. 

—— 
CATS AND RATS. 

Members of the New York cotton exchange spent $51.73 
for food for “Tabbies” during the past year. The chief 
damage done by rats and mice is the gnawing through of 
new rolls of ticker tape. The New York produce ex 
change, which has the largest trading floor in the world, 
maintains half a dozen cats. 
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his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


PRIMER OF PERSONAL HYGIENE. 
HEALTH LESSONS. 
HEALTH AND HEALTH PRACTICES. 
PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 
3y John W. Trask, M. D., and Belva Cuzzort. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 

New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia: D. C. Heath 

and Company. 

This is a skilfully worked out scheme of presenting the 
science and art of Health in theory and practice, in pre- 
serving and conserving health, in warding off catastrophe 
of contagious diseases and all other insidious and infec- 
tious physical conditions. 

“The Primer of Personal Hygiene” is so attractive that 
any child will enjoy it, and it is so free from the often 
repellant statements that the most sensitive child will not 
be disturbed by its facts or suggestions. 

“Health Lessons” should be a supplementary school 
reader for every second grade pupil in the United States 
to enjoy. 

“Health and Health Practices” is scientifically up to the 
last minute in fact as well as in method of maintaining 
the perfect functioning of all physical conditions and 
activities. 

“Essentials of Physiology and Hygiene” presents in a 
scientific pedagogical way all facts and their application in 
domestic, industrial, economic, civic and other community 
needs. 

It is a remarkable series of books skilfully adapted to 
all grades in school and to all conditions in out-of-school 
life. 


RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS. Edited 
by Henry Suzzallo, president, University of Wash- 
ington. 

MEASURING INTELLIGENCE. By Harlan Cameron 
Hines, University of Washington. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALLER SCHOOLS. By 
C. Ray Gates, superintendent, Grand Island, Nebraska. 

Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 

These Educational Monographs have a large place in the 
libraries of enterprising and aspiring school men and 
women. They are always true to form. They confine 
themselves to things vitally essential, are always “on the 
earth,” can be understood without consulting the dic- 
tionary, are always immediately usable, and can be mas- 
tered at a few sittings. 

For example, take “Measuring Intelligence.” The eight 
short chapters present all that is essential of the science of 
Measuring Intelligence, and then aid in developing skill 
in the art of Measuring Intelligence. The chapter head- 
ings suggest the whole story: The Meaning of Intelli- 
gence, The Instruments for Measuring Intelligence, The 
Use of the Instruments, What Is Tested and What Is Not 
Tested, The Difficulties of Standardization, Values Ac- 
cruing from the Measuring Process, The Measurement of 
Intelligence and the Aims of Education, The Measurement 
of Intelligence and Democracy in Education. 
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“The Management of Smaller Schools” covers adminis- 


trative supervision, professional supervision, subject meth- 
ods, and all the time is directing the teacher and superin- 
tendent how to be efficient community leaders. 


—_ 


THE COMING OF MAN. By John M. Tyler of Am- 
herst. Cloth. 212 Summer street, Boston: Marshall 
Jones Company. 

This is the sixth of the series known as “The Amherst 
300ks.” John M. Tyler, Amherst’s eminent biologist, one 
of the most popular of Amherst men for a third of a cen- 
tury, a school always accurate and always captivating in 
speech or with pen, has rendered a real service in this his 
latest book, a notable success, “Man in the Light of Evolu- 
tion.” 

We have no disposition to enter into any discussion with 
William Jennings Bryan or any other anti-evolutionists, 
for we twice heard the Rev. John Jasper preach his famous 
sermon on “The Sun Do Move” to an audience of negroes 
in Richmond, when he proved conclusively from the Bible 
that the earth is flat, that the earth does not rotate—because 
the Bible nowhere says that it rotates—that the sun does 
rise in the east, go through the heavens to the west, goes 
under the earth and returns to the east in the morning. 
He quoted Joshua, telling the sun to stand still in the 
heavens, and the sun did stand still and Jesus endorsed 
Joshua as a good man, which he could not have been if he 
lied about the sun standing still. 

On both occasions I was asked to speak about the “Mis- 
takes of Brother Jasper.” I declined. There was no 
answer to him if you accepted the infallibility of the Bible 
when it says there were angels on the four corners of the 
earth. 

The only thing any one can do is to leave alone those 
who do not want truth as truth. But we do think that 
every one who wants truth should read this wonderful 
book of John M. Tyler. 

What we call Evolution is a mere incident in the logic 
of the Coming of Man. It is the coming of life in which 
we are interested, and life has been on the earth several 
million years. What is not known about life is tragic. 

After millions of years of life there came sometime, 
somewhere, somehow intelligent life. About 12,000 
years ago, more or less, intelligent life became civilized 
life, and that was apparently “The Coming of Man” as we 
are interested in him. Just how “man came” through the 
evolution of 100,000,000 years of life, more or less, does 
not particularly interest me, but it is most refreshing to 
read of the possibilities as they are brilliantly presented by 
John M. Tyler in “The Coming of Man.” 


— 


EXERCISE BOOK FOR SELF-PROVING BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC. By Thomas T. Goff, State Normal 
School, Worcester, Mass. Paper, 9 by 11. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Self-Proving Business Arithmetic is a departure which 
deserves the favorable attention it is receiving. The Exer- 
cise Book is essential to the successful application of the 
principles developed in the art of Self-Proving Business 
Arithmetic. There is an element of pedagogical genius in 
it all which needs to be mastered by practice, and the 
Exercise Book promotes such mastery. 
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ENGLISH SYNONYMS EXPLAINED IN ALPHA- 
BETICAL ORDER. With Copious Illustrations and 
Examples Drawn from the Best Writers. With Copious 
Index. 663 pages. By George Crabb. New York: E. 
P. Dutton and Company. 

“Crabb’s Synonyms,” the best product of the best 
scholarship in its line in England, has long held the field 
against all rivals, and it is cause for real satisfaction that 
it has been republished with every desired improvement by 
the British publishers for E. P. Dutton and Company of 
New York. We cannot remember the time when “Crabb’s 
Synonyms” was not on our desk, and we gladly replace the 
well-worn tall black edition with this new, better size, more 
attractively bound edition. 


LEADERS IN MAKING AMERICA. An Elementary 
History of the United States. By Wilbur Fisk Gordy. 
Cloth. Illustrated. New York, Chicago, Boston: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Mr. Gordy has demonstrated before this that he has real 
genius for writing a school history that will have a com- 
pelling interest for young people and will be of life-long 
benefit to them. 

Mr. Gordy says: “I want boys and girls to know what 
a wonderful and beautiful country they are living in, and 
to learn its fascinating history. They may do this by fol- 
lowing the lives of those daring and unselfish leaders who 
devoted themselves to the advancement and uplift of their 
fellow men. Going with such men and women and taking 
part in their adventurous deeds and noble achievements, 
they may have a thrilling experience. As they observe their 
struggles against hardships and difficulties, they admire 
their bravery, patience, and perseverance, share their love 
of great causes, and long to be like them. I have tried to 
provide opportunity to come into close touch, through 
imagination, with our  nation-builders. By coming to 
know them, by making them their friends, and by accepting 
them as their teachers, they will enlarge their own lives.” 

We have known the author intimately for several years 
and the keynote to his success and influence has always 
been his instinctive leadership of young people in their 
thinking and in their ennobled lives. 


THE SPANISH DRAMA BEFORE LOPE DE VEGA. 
By J. P. Wickersham Crawford, professor of Romanic 
Languages and Literatures in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia, Pa.: Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (Extra Series in Romanic Lan- 
guages and Literature, No. 7). Paper. 198 pages. 

One of the serious drawbacks in the past to the study 
of Spanish literature in this country has been the woeful 
lack of critical materials: historical grammars and diction- 
aries, critical editions of individual and collected works, 
treatises on the various periods and genres. and handbooks. 
That lack would be in a fair way to be remedied if 
American Hispanists could be induced to combine in a 
definite program of scholarly endeavor. A beginning has 
been made in Professor Marden’s plan for co-operation 
among the universities in the matter of Spanish periodicals, 
recently adopted by the Spanish section of the Modern 
Language Association of America. Aside from this en- 
couraging step the publications and activities of the His- 
panic Society of America, under the guidance of that 
Maecenas of Hispanists, Archer M. Huntington, have long 
been almost the sole ray of hope on the horizon. We say 
“almost,” because the Romanic Series of the University >f 
Pennsylvania has also given its periodical gleam in the 
form of studies of permanent value such as Rennert’s 
“Spanish Pastoral Romances,” Crawford’s “Spanish Pas- 
toral Drama,” and the present important study of the rise 
of the Spanish drama. 
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What the author’s colleague, Professor Rennert, has 
done for Lope de Vega and the Spanish stage of his day, 
Dr. Crawford makes a most promising beginning of doing 
for the drama before Lope de Vega. The outline of the 
development of the drama which he gives, supplemented by 
the excellent bibliographical material presented, may wel} 
serve as starting-point for many important and interest. 
ing studies in the field; indeed, that is one of Professor 
Crawford’s incentives in writing the book. Not only the 
chief figures, such as Juan de Encina, Torres Naharro, Gil 
Vicente, and Lope de Rueda, but all the important writers 
of religious drama, of festival and pastoral plays, of 
romantic comedy, of the comedy of manners, of the farce, 
and of tragedy, are discussed in considerable detail, with 
synopses of their works. One is struck by the enormous 
amount of reading represented by the book, a single para- 
raph sometimes summing up what must have been the 
work of days. Another noticeable feature is the number 
of bibliographical notes in which reference is made to 
(Crawford’s own contributions to the subject in the 
Romanic Review, Modern Language Notes, Revue His- 
panique, etc. Only when all are listed in one place does 
one realize the fidelity with which he has cultivated this 
interesting, but by others almost untouched, field. An 
index is provided. 

The volume is a credit to its author, to the University 
of Pennsylvania and to American Hispanists. May it in- 
spire many more of equal merit! 


WRITING AND RE-WRITING. By George Carver, 
William S. Maulsby and Thomas A. Knott, all of the 
University of Iowa. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 

An unusually valuable book for students of the art of 
attractive writing, chiefly because it deals with fundamentals 
and wastes no time in puttering over non-essentials, and 
the tendency is to confine advice to positive, constructive 
and concrete suggestions. There are several tricks in 
bookmaking that are highly valuable, as, for instance, in- 
stead of numbering the paragraphs consecutively each 
group of subjects begins with a hundred so that it is easy 
to locate any desired admonition, as, Sentence Clearness, 
400 to 436 Sentence Vigor, 500 to 531; Mechanics, 900 
to 941. 

The use of the term “Admonition” is refreshing. From 
start to finish the book gains much by having been pre- 
pared by three men in the Department of English in one 
of the most sanely progressive or progressively sane uni- 
versities in the United States, instead of merely represent- 
ing the opinions of one member of a faculty. It is a 
notable departure to have the entire department responsible 
for every paragraph in the book. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


. “he Will-Temperament and Its Testing.” By Jane 
E. Downey.—“Supervised Study Speller.” By William F. 
Tidyman, M. A., Ph.D.—‘Early Childhood Education.” 
By Lalla H. Pickett, M. A., and Duralde Boren, B. S— 
Methods of Teaching Modern Languages.” By Charles 
H. Handschin.—“General Science Syllabus.” By J. 
Loevenguth.—‘Supplement to the New World.” By 
Isaiah Bowman.—“Typewriting Test of Blackstone Steno- 
graphic Tests.” By E. G. Blackstone. Yonkers-on Hud- 
son, New York: World Book Company. 

The Claims of the Coming Generation.” By Sir James 
Marchant, K.B.E., LL.D. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Company, Limited. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. 
vee ae — nee eee yg By Mary ets 

n. cranton, ennsylvania: Woman’ i 0 
Domestic Arts and Sciences. ee. eer 
. The Story of Human Progress.” By L. €. Marshall— 
Reader and Guide for Young Americans,” Book One 
and Two. By A. W. Castle—‘“Art Principles in Liter- 
ature.” By Francis P. Donnelly.—‘Origin and Develop- 


ment of the High School in New England Before 1865.” 


By Emit Duncan Grizzell. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
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The Overworked Text Books Are 
Handled and Abused Daily 


REINFORCE AND PROTECT THEM WITH 


Holden Book Covers 


“ Wear like leather” 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone 
Items of more than local interest relating 


the country. 
acceptable as news. 


Announcement is made of a special 
committee chosen from the board of 
trustees of Wesleyan University to 
recommend a new president as suc- 
cessor to Dr. William Arnold Shank- 
lin, who resigned in September. The 
committee includes Dr. David G. 
Downey of New York City, editor of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church North 
and president of the trustees of Wes- 
leyan, William T. Rich of Boston, 
Clarence L. Newton of Boston, George 
W. Davison, banker, of New York 
City; Dr. Frank K. Hallock of Crom- 
well, Conn.; John Gribbel, vice-presi- 
dent of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; John C. Clark, 
lawyer, New York City; Rev. Dr. 
Frank M. North, New York City; 
William A. Jones, lawyer and business 
man, Newark, N. J. 

Chicago University is to raise $15,- 
000,000 within the next year to in- 
crease its endowment. In preparation 
for this financial campaign the uni- 
versity has appointed two vice-presi- 
dents. The new vice-presidents are 
Professor James H. Tufts, dean of 
faculties, and Trevor Arnett, form- 
erly auditor of the university, and the 
past five years a secretary of the Gen- 
eral Education Board in New York. 
Announcement is also made of the 
election of Robert P. Lamont, presi- 
dent of the American Steel Foundries, 
as a member of the board of trustees. 
Professor Tufts will be charged with 
the responsibility of the development 
of the rapidly enlarging educational 
program of the university. Vice- 
President Arnett will perform the 
function of business manager upon the 
retirement of the present business 
manager, Wallace Heckman, next 
June. 


The attendance at the Pennsylvania 
State Normal Schools not only breaks 
all records, but sets a notable pace for 
educational preparedness. West Ches- 
ter, 989; Indiana, 946; Bloomsburg 
633; Shippensburg, 570; Slippery 
Rock, 527; Mansfield, 499; East 


Stroudsburg, 470; Edinboro, 407; 
Millersville, 400; Kutztown, 375; 
California, 313; Clarion, 250; Lock 
Haven, 210; Cheney (negro), 122. 

The Board of Education of Ithaca, 
New York, has made provision for 
free bed and board with standard ser- 
vice at the Ithaca City Hospital for 
teachers of the Ithaca schools. This 
provision has been made possible by 
the generosity of a former Ithaca 
teacher, who has turned over the sum 
of $10,000 to the hospital trustees for 
this purpose. A “sickness benefit” 
fund has also been provided to aid 
teachers who are ill and need the ad- 
ditional assistance. To this fund, 
teachers now contribute annually and 
administer the same through a com- 
mittee of their own choosing. 


The Association of 
Preparatory Schools of 
States and Maryland has adopted 
heroic standards for secondary 
schools :-— 

A school to be accredited shall re- 
quire for graduation the completion of 
a four-year secondary school course 
covering fifteen units. A unit is de- 
fined as a year’s work in one subject 
requiring approximately one-fourth of 
the student’s time. It includes in the 
aggregate not less than one hundred 
twenty sixty-minute hours of prepared 
classroom work. The minimum length 
of a recitation period shall be forty 
minutes exclusive of time used in the 
changing of classes or teachers. 

The efficiency of instruction, the ac- 
quired habits of thought and study, the 
general intellectual and moral level of 
a school are paramount factors in de- 
termining its standing, and therefore 
only schools which rank high in these 
qualities as shown through systematic, 
competent sympathetic “inspection, or 


Colleges and 
the Middle 


by achievement of their graduates in_ 


higher institutions, shall be considered 
eligible for the accredited list. 

The association will hold that a 
sufficient number of qualified teachers 


connected with schools or school events in any part of 


to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


must be provided to care adequately 
for all instruction offered. Not less 
than the equivalent of the full teach- 
ing time of three teachers may be 
given to academic subjects. 

The standard of preparation for a 
teacher of academic subjects shall be 
the completion of a four years’ course 
in a college approved by this associa- 
tion or in a college of equal rank. 
Due consideration shall be given to 
teachers with other than this prepara- 
tion who have demonstrated _ their 
ability through successful experience, 
provided that at least three-fourths of 
the teachers of academic subjects meet 
the standards of preparation. A school 
to be accredited shall have a salary 
schedule which is sufficient to secure 
teachers with the foregoing qualifica- 
tions. 





Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE; 
FoR Your 


EYES 
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Send for circular and registration form free. 








Dean H. E. Bennett of William and 
Mary College, Virginia, is to have a 
year’s leave of absence next year, but 
he is not planning for an idle year, but 
under the direction of the University 
of Chicago he is to make the first ade- 
quate study of the hygienic principles 
of school seating. He hopes to make 
the world a bit better by having chil- 
dren healthier and happier in school 
seats. 


Minott A. Osborn, secretary of th» 
Alumni Advisory Board, is making a 
trip of 8,000 miles visiting every Yale 
Club in the United States. 


Mrs. Carrie B. Raymond, who 
in thirty-seven years of musical devo- 
tion and artistic leadership in the State 
University of Nebraska and in the 
community of Lincoln has made the 
city in public school music, in churches 
and university, one of the foremost 
cities in America in the appreciation of 
classic music, has been’ given a 
“Kiwanis Medal for distinguished 
service to the City of Lincoln and the 
State of Nebraska.” The medal was 
presented by the Kiwanis Club of 
Lincoln in an after-luncheon program 
“honoring Mrs. Carrie B. Raymond.” 
After the feasting Ernest C. Folsom, 








SYNTACTIC PRINTING 


Just Off the Press 


Text of De Bello Gallico, 7 books, edited 


The Master Key 
to Grammar. 


by 


Shows the Structure of 
Every Sentence. 


Examine 


THE TYPES THAT TEACH 


Specimen pages free. 


a teacher of life-long experience. 


The only Edition that Shows grammatical 
Constructions and Supplies missing Words. 


Book for 75 cents. 


SHEFFIELD BOOK CO., not inc. 
2088 Lunt Avenue, Chicago, III. 








A NEW 
By BERTHA B. an 


now in school use. WHO KNOWS is 
reading, in third grades and above. 
test, and develops analytical concent 

Some years ago, when Mrs. 


ting them guess the answer. 
stories grew, we found that children of 
stantly demanded the puzzle story in 

Among others, Miss Mabel Bragg 
and took the 
audiences there. 


A large number of advance 
teachers who heard the stories. 


and school officials only. The price o 
Key to the answers is five cents. 
THE NEW BOOKS WILL BE 
CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 


NEWTON UPPER 





THE ARLO PLAN 
WHO KNOWS 


We take great pride in offering, once again, a book unlike any other 
This book is used as a comprehension 


Cobb 
in large groups, she prepared a puzzle story, telling the story, and let- 
The children begged for more. 


manuscript to Chautauqua, 
The result was the same, 
there was a definite place for such material in school work. 

orders for the book have come from 
A key 
separate card, with instructions for use. 


IN ROOM D-11 AT CUICAGO 


ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades 


Upper first and second grades 
By Bertua B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOOK 
d ERNEST COBB 


a book of puzzle stories, for silent 
ration. 

began to tell stories to children 
As the list of 
all ages, and grownups as well, con- 
preference to other types. 

took a keen interest in this work, 
to test the stories on large 
and it became clear that 


to the answers is printed on a 
We can send the key to teachers 


f WHO KNOWS is fifty cents. The 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 


BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 


FALLS, MASS. 























College of Oratory 


ia eyes LAWRENCE SO 
e largest ool of Oratory, 
It aims to develop in the student a 
pression whether as a creative 


Literature and Pedago 
knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
thinker 


UTHWICK, President 
in America. 


or an i interpreter. os nae = 


granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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one of the notable leaders of the City 
said: “In honoring Mrs. Raymond it 
was felt that the club would be ex- 
pressing its appreciation of those who 
kept. the faith in the homes, churches, 
schoolhouse and seats of learning—tg 
the hardy pioneer women of Nebraskg 
who brought with them into the ther 
early W est knowledge of art, letters 
and music, and a firm resolve to im- 
press them upon a young Civilization, 
be 7 telt that Mrs. Raymond’s 
ite fully exemplifie > _Kiwani 
motto, ‘Build.’ ” ae 


President James Chalmers the 
Framingham, Massachusetts, State 
Normal School is doing some heroic 
crusading before various organizations 
discussing in an illuminating wad 


“The New and the Old in Education,” 


of 


_ 


Concord, Massachusetts, is makin 
much of the Parent-Teacher Assoail 
tion tor the education of all the par. 
ents of all the children. They on 
cently staged a “Dad’s Night” most 
effectively There was a playlet a 

Health, showing what the school 
doctor and school nurse do by way of 
medical inspection. There was another 
exercise on “Thrift,” explaining how 
they operated and what they achieved 
Another exercise was a revelation ; 
all School Projects. ie 





The Westminster Teachers’ Burean 


specializes 
teachers, 
schools, 


in securing  Christia 
out —_ helpers can 
he eges an universities— 
ea public and denominational— 
and in assisting trained, Christian 
teachers and other workers to larger 
fields of service. Write today to ; 
HENRY H. SWEETS, Manager, 
410 Urban Building, 
122 South Fourth Avenue, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Going to the N.E.A? 


Then Stay for the 


SUMMER SCHOOL 














George Washington University 


Located in the heart of the National 
Capital 


SIX-WEEK CLASSES 
July 7 to August 16 


NINE-WEEK CLASSES 
June 16 to August 16 


Write for illustrated booklet om 
Washington 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 


George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


FEBRUARY 


94-28: Department of Superintend- 


ence, Chicago. 
Educa- 


96-28: National Council of 


tion, Chicago 
MARCH 


North Carolina Teachers 
at Winston Salem. Jule 
secretary. Box 887, 


12-13-14: 
“Assembly 
B. Warren, 
Raleigh. 


13-14-15 South Carolina State 
Teachers Association at Columbia. 


B. L. Parkinson, secretary, Co- 
lumbia. 
15: Alabama Educational Associa- 


ciation at Birmingham. H. G. 


Dowling, secretary. 
APRIL. 

98-May 3: Education Week in Sa- 
ge on Ga. State P. T. A. will 
meet here. 

City and County Superintendents 
will meet April 30. Superinten- 
dent A. G. Cleveland, president, 
Georgia Education Association, 


Valdosta, Ga. 


MAY. 
1-3: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, at Savannah. Alfriend, 


secretary. 


Forsyth, Ga., 





JUNE. 


24.26: Ohio State Teache 
tion at Cedar Point. 
Reynolds, secretary, Col 


ony E. 
umbus. 


%- July 5: National 


er a 
association, Washington, D. 








WANTED 
TEACHER ASSOCIATES EVERYWHERE 


Educators with recruiting power 
preferred. Wonderful opportunity 
to become identified with a most 
unique and superior type of va- 
cational enterprise promising big 
financial returns without preju- 
dice to present connections. 
Junior Citizenship Camps 
Corporation 
Charles F. Marble, Winthrop. Me. 














FRANK IR IRVING COOPER 
CC RPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Trement St., Boston, Mass. 




















WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo] Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Teachers looking for promotion in 
Many good positions open early. 
Fall vacancies seeking superior candidates are already in our files. 


No registration fee. 


BARDEEN-UNION 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





September should register now. 
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No charge to schools. | 
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39TH YEAR 








seems those de- 
si Promotion, 
Operate everywhere. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Best Schools, Col- 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. —,. = Pe oe 
Symes Blidg., Denver, Colo. Sochiet. _— “Teaching 


Peyton Blidg., 


Spokane, Wn. 


























as a business.” 


























MERICAN 
and FOREIGN 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; 


Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Schools to parents. 


: :: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
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Kellogg's Agency :: 


sirable place or know ee a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. 


31 Union Square, New York 


















recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration, 
If you neeé a teacher for any de- 
Kellogg, 
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366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
New York City ; 3 > 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. ae only reliable 
BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
Established 1855 1836 Euclid Ave., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
406 Union Trust Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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free to school officials. 




















WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 











F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 
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WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St... 


Long Distance Telephone 










Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
2 
Manager 
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The VICTROLA 
and Victor Rec- 
ords are now a 
part of the reg- 
ularschool-room 
equipment of 
over 11,000 


American cities. 
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A CLASS IN MUSIC APPRECIATION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








TYPEWRITING WITH THE VICTROLA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














| Victor Talking Macl* 





ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENT STUDY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 











a A MUSIC AND GEOGRAPHY CORRELATION LESSON 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








“Wh at are the 





Fun damental 


of Education ? 


The cry of the so-called practical educator 
to-day is “Stick to the fundamentals! Out 
with fads and frills!” 


Fine! We agree. For what is more funda- 
mental than music? MUSIC was the basis cf 
education centuries before the three R’s were 
known! 


Rightfully enough, it is only a thorough 
grounding in the three R’s and vocational 
training that prepares for adequately sustair.- 
ing life. But true education has come to mean 
so much more than a preparation for makirg 
a living. It must prepare for complete living. 
The modern school is more than a mere 
workshop. Only insofar as it makes ready for 
both earning a living and appreciating the 
finer values of life—music, art, literature— 
does it fulfill its mission. 


Music in the school vitalizes, illuminates,and 
correlates with many other subjects: literature, 


history, geography, commercial studies, 
mythology, physical education, nature study, 
and hygiene. It fosters all the educational pro- 
cesses that are the desideratum of the 
so-called practical subjects. It SECURES 
attention, interest, mental discipline, partici- 
pation, and expression, THROUGH sense 
perception, emotional response, and instruc- 
tion, STIMULATING imagination, discrimi- 
nation, concentration, and _ interpretation, 
LEAVING a residium of knowledge, culture, 
poise, and power. What other one subject 
can do so much?—And fully possible with 
the Victrola in the classroom. 


An INVITATION is extended you to 
visit Parlor 1106, Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
during the meeting of the Department ot 
Superintendence of the N.E.A. You will 
find a hearty welcome and will be given 
cheerfully full information on the many 
uses of the Victrola in the schools. 


Educational Department 






“namvany, Camden, New 





